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From the Sunday-Schoo! Journal. 
LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


There are few instances of such devoted filial 
affection as that furnished in the biography of the 
chivalrous but unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
“ Tt is morally beautiful,” says a reviewer, “ to be- 
hold a uniform and undeviating affection for his 
mother pervading almost all that he wrote or did; 
and from the opening of his boyhood to his last 
hour of pain and death, amidst all the vicissitudes 
of joy and of anguish through which he passed ; in 
his morning of brightest hope, and in the dark noon 
by which it was succeeded—in every change of 
time, and place, and feeling, to find that hia ‘ dearest 
mother’ was still present to his heart, and occupied 
his existence with the purest and fondest filial love. 
It requires more than ordinary insensibility to con- 
template without emotion the close of that man’s 
life in desolation and agony, who, in egos his 
mother, in the midst of happiness of the most bril- 
liant sort, supplies to the imagination of the kind 
and tender this vivid portraiture of them both. ‘] 
long,’ says he, ‘ for a little walk with you leaning 
on me—or to have a long talk with you, sitting 
in some pretty spot, of a fine day, with your long 
cane in your hand, working at some little weed at 
your feet, and Jooking down, talking all the time.’ ” 

Lord Fitzgerald was with the British army in 
South Carolina in 1781 when not more than nine- 
teen years of age. He returned to Ireland after the 
peace, and became a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1763. About this time he writes to his 
moiher, whom he had been disappointed in not find- 
ingat home. “ The going tobed without wishing 
you a good night ; the coming down in a morning 
and not seeing you; the sauntering about in the 
fine sunshine, looking at your flowers and shrubs 
without you to lean upon me, was all very bac in- 
deed. In settling my journey there that evening, 
1 determined to see you in my way, supposing you 
were even a thousand miles out of it.” 

I would here introduce a passage from a letter, 
written to his mother, from New Brunswick, in 
British North America, in 1788, as a specimen of 
his love of domestic quiet, and as a beautiful des- 
cription : 

“I came by a settlement along one of the rivers 
which was all the work of one pair; the old man 
was seventy-two; the old lady seventy ; they had 
been there thirty years; they came there with one 
cow, three children and one servant; there was 
not a living being within sixty miles ofthem. The 
first year they Rived mostly on milk and marsh 
beans; the second year they contrived to purchase 
a bull, by the produce of their moose-skins and 
fish; from this time they got on very well; and 
there are now five sons and a daughter, all settled 
in different farms along the river for the space of 
twenty miles, and all livin op get ong | and at 
ease. The old pair live alone in the little log 
cabin they first settled in, two miles from any of 
their children ; their little spot of ground is cultiva- 
‘ted by these children, and vg thy supplied with 
so much butter, grain, meat, &c., from each child, 
according to the share he got of the land; so that 
the old folks have nothing to do but mind their 
house, which is a kind of inn they keep, more for 
the sake of the company of the few travellers there 
are than for gain. 

“I was obliged to stay a day with the old 
people on account of the tide, which did not an- 
ewer for going up the river till next morning. It 
was, I think, as odd and as pleasant a day (in its 
way,) as ever I passed. I wish I could describe 
it to you, but I cannot; you must only help it out 
with your own imagination. Conceive, dearest 
mother, arriving about twelve o’clock, ina hot day, 
at a little cabin upon the side of a rapid river, 
the banks all covered with woods, not a house in 
sight, and there finding a little, old clean tidy wo- 
man spinning, with an old man of the same sppear- 
ance weeding salad. We had come for ten miles up 
the river without seeing any thing but woods. The 
old pair, on our arrival, got as active as if only five- 
and-twenty, the gentleman getting wood and water, 
the lady frying bacon and eggs, and both talking a 

reat deal, telling their story, as I mentioned be- 

re, how they had been there thirty years, and 
how their children are settled, and when either’s 
back is turned, remarking huw old the otber had 
grown; at the same time all kindness, cheerful- 
ness, and love to each other. 

““ The contrast of all this, which had passed during 
the day with the quietness of the evening, when the 
spirits of the old people had a little subsided, and 
begun to wear off with the day, and with the fatigue 
of their little work—sitting quietly at their door, on 
the same spot they had lived in thirty years toge- 
ther, the contented thoughtfulness of their coun- 
tenances, which was increased by their age and 
the solitary life they had led, the wild quietness of 
the place, not a living creature or habitation to be 
seen, and me, Tony, and our guide, sitting with 
them, all on one log. The difference of the scene, 
I had left—the immense way I had to get from this 
little corner of the world to see eny thing I loved, 
the difference of the life I should lead from that of 
this old pair; perhaps, at their age, discontented, 
disappointed, and miserable, wishing for power, 
&c., &c. My dearest mother, if it was not for 
you, I believe, I never would go home, at least I 
thought so at that moment.” 

This tenderness of feeling, so remarkable in one 
of the most fearless and daring of soldiers, 1s 
evinced in another letter, when, after an animated 
description of a moose-chase, ending in the death 
of the animal, he says, “1 cannot help being sorry 
now for the poor creature, and was then. At first 
it was charming, but as soon as we had him in our 
power, it was melancholy; however, it was soon 
over, and it wasno pain to him. If it was not for 
the last part, it would be a delightful amusement.” 

I must add some ager mers rom Lord Edward’s 
letters to his mother, after his marriage and settle- 
ment at his country seat, (in Ireland,) called Fres- 
cati. 

Dearest mother—I write to you in the middle 
of settling and arranging my little fumily here. 
But the day is fine—the spot looks pretty, quiet 
and comfortable; I feel pleasant, contented, and hap- 
py; and all these feelings and sights never come 
across me without dearest mother to my 
heart’s recollection. Iam sure you understand 
these feelings, dear mother. How you would like 
this little epot! it is the smallest thing imaginable, 
and to numbers would have no beauty; but there is 
acomfort and moderation in it that delights me. I 
don’t know how | can describe it to you, but I will 

” 


After a minute account of its rooms and garden, 
the letter concludes—* This, dearest mother, is the 
spot as well asI can give it to you, but it don't 
describe well; one must see it and feel it; it is all 
the little peeps and ideas that go with it that make 
the beauty of it to me. My dear wife doats on it, 
and becomes it. She is busy in her little American 
jacket, planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her 
table and work box, with the little one’s caps, are 
on the table. I wish my deurest mother was here, 
and the scene to me would be complete.” 

His biograher observes, “In reading these simple 


and—toan almost feminine degree—fond letters, 
it is impossible not to feel how strange and touch- 
ing is the contrast between these pictures of a hap- 
py home, which they so unaffectedly exhibit, and 
that dark and troubled sea of conspiracy and revolt 
into which the amiable writer of them so soon after- 
wards plunged; nor can we easily bring ourselves 
to believe that the joyous tenant of this little lodge, 
the happy husband and father, dividing the day be- 
tween his child and his flowers, could be the same 
man who, but a year or two after, placed himself 
at the head of rebel myriads, negotiated on the 
frontier of France for an alliance against England, 
and but seldom laid down his head on his pillow at 
night without a prospect of being summoned thence 
to the scaffold or the field.” 

Lord Fitzgerald died in prison, in 1798, from the 
effects of a gunshot wound, received in his — 


SCOTCH MISSION. 

A meeting was recently held at Bedwell Park, 
near London, the mansion of that active Christian, 
Sir Culling Everdly Smith, when Mr. Bonar, one 
of the four travelling Deputies to visit the Jews in 
Germany, Palestine, and Syria, presented a narra- 
tive, which we now give to our readers in an 
abridged form. It must however be remembered 
that many of the spots to which Mr. Bonar refers 
cannot be the actual places designated; but are 
merely the stations so named by the crafty Priests, 
to delude and rob their superstitious votaries ! 


Pavestine.—“ We travelled rapidly through 
France and the great Mediterranean, and landed 
in Egypt. Egypt! which to this day is a house of 
bondage, as though God had not forgotten the iron 
yoke it inflicted on his chosen people for four hun- 
dred years. We reached the Holy Land, travel- 
ling from Egypt, sometimes on asses, sometimes 
on cainels, just as the patriarchs of old—alwaye, 
like them too, pitching our tents in the evening, 
and at mid-day we entered the land of “the tribe 
of Simeon,” and we felt great delight in singing 
the Psalms of David—there, in the land he ruled 
over, though in our own tongue. The first morn- 
ing after we entered the land, we sung together 
the Psalm which begins— 

“ In Judah is God known ;” 


And as we looked round upon the hills and vales, 
we sang with peculiar feeling— 
“ There arrows of the bow he brake, 
The sword, the shield, the war; 
More glorious thou than hills of prey, 

More excellent and fair.” 
And you can imagine our sensations, when we saw 
rising before us the hills of Judea, and all the sa- 
cred recollections tiat are associated with that land 
came rushing upon our minds. We noticed that 
the stars at night were much more brilliant and 
numerous to the naked eye than in this part of the 
world; and we were reminded of the sublime simile 
used by the Almighty to Abraham, when promis- 
ing that his seed should be as the stars of heaven. 
We observed, too, the “olives;” we remarked that 
they were far more picturesque and pleasing when 
clustered together—the voice of the sweet turtle 
doves heard on their branches—sweet emblems of 
the blessings of the promised gatherings of the 
faithful ! One thing struck us very soon—that the 
land was emphatically “a house left desolate,” 
empty, the few Jew inhabitants of it, not above 
13,000, melancholy and unhappy looking—no 
sounds of music heard, no mirth, no rejoicings— 
just as Isaiah furetold that it should be; because 
they have —_— the Saviour who came to give 
them life. e found also, the land stripped of its 
external beauties; no vines did we see in the once 
fertile “ valley of Eshcol”—the prophet Hosea had 
predicted that the vines should be taken away: and 
this will be, until, having received the Savivur they 
now reject, the Jews return to their own land, and 
have “ their vineyard restored unto them.” Now 
let meas the spies sent out by Joshua brought the 
people grapes from Eshcol, give you a specimen or 
two of what we saw in the Holy Land. We were 
ten daysat Jerusalem—staying with the excellent 
missionary there, Mr. Nicholayson—we went one 
day to Hebron, another to the valleys inthe neigh- 
bourhood and so on. We noticed the hills “set 
round about Jerusalem ;” we particularly examined 
the “* Mount of Olives ;” we visited the pool at the 
head of which Isaiah stood when he prophecied of 
the coming of Emmanuel—we worshipped two Sab- 
baths, and received the Lord’s Supper in a room, 
the windows of which overhung a pool supplied 
from Gihon. We sawat one timea shepherd with 
his sheep and goats—and it brought to our minds 
the solemn parable which tells of the approaching 
separation of those different characters, so designa- 
ted by our Saviour—and now apparently mixed to- 
gether, and we observed that just as the Saviour 
represents himself in regard to his people, the shep- 
herd walked at the head of the sheep—and they 
“* know his voice” when he calls. We went tothe 
valley of Tophet, where the people inhumanly sac- 
rificed their children in the fire; we saw alsothe 
field of blood, “ Aceldama,” where Judas hanged 
himself—we passed likewise through the valley of 
Jenoshaphat, where Jews resort in great numbers, 
wishing to be buried there, and thinking alas! how 
deceived! that they thus secure their salvation. We 
saw the pool Siloam, flowing with an almost im- 
perceptible current from Mount Moriah—despised 
as it was for its gently flowiog stream, by them of 
old. We noticed the steps leading down to the 
fountain Siloam, and which the blind man descend- 
ed, whose eyes Jesus opened—one of our number, 
moved by the emotions that inspired him, compo- 
sed a few lines upon the spot :— 


“Beneath Moriah’s rocky side 
A gentle streamlet springs, 

Silent and soft its waters glide 
As the peace the Spirit brings. 


The thirsty Arab stoops to drink 
Its pure and placid wave: 

And the thirsty spirit stops to think 
Of Him who came to save. 


Siloam is the fountain’s name, 
It means ‘ one sent of Gud,’ 

And thus the blessed Saviour’s name 
It sweetly spreads abroad. 


O grant that I, like that sweet well, 
May Jesus’ image bear, 

And spend my life, my all, to tell 
How full his mercies are.” 


We went through the gate from which Stephen 
was hurried to martyrdom; we went to Gethse- 
mane! and we thought of what the feelings of our 
Saviour must have been when he saw the crowd, 
with torches and weapons, rushing down the hill 
to seize him. At one spot there isa mark put up 
by some one to show that there Judas kissed his 
Master and betrayed him. We went moreover to 
Bethany, whence he ascended to heaven! Imagine, 
if you can, our feelings on that sacred spot! 

But now a few words as to the people them- 
selves: hitherto we have spoken only of their 
land. The Jews we saw in Jerusalem were mis- 
erable and unhappy; disunited even among them- 
selves; and persecuted by peop!e of all countries. 
An instance occurred lately, in which a poor Jew 
was tortured so horribly, that in a few minutes his 
beard, through excess of agony, becaine white! 
They declare that they would rather, however, 
take refuge with a Turk than a Christian. The 
so called Christians there, of the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches being their most bitter foes. 
Yet they are exceedingly devout, and their sin- 
cerity is an additional ground for pity and regard ; 
for the fate of the utterly careless we fee] not so 
much interest, as for those who are evidently sin- 
cerely and deeply anxious in their pursuit of a 
fatal error. The earnestness with which we saw 
them en in what they evidently believed the 
true worship of God, and the ardent peorey with 
which we saw one old man particularly call upon 
God, repeating the sacred name over, and over, and 
over again, in tones rising higher and higher, of the 
most impassioned devotion, as though desirous, by 
the increased loudness of his cry, to arrest the Di- 


when they knew our object, kept aloof from us. 
One came to us by night, as Nicodemus ot old did 
to the Saviour, for fear of his brethren who watch- 
ed him, and he brought a copy of the Scriptures 
with the New Testament in it, which he had kept 
in secret, till being discovered by some of them, 
they seized it and proceeded to tear out the New 
Testament till he prevented them. Thie was at 
Tiberias, near the lake, the spot best calculated 
for the selection of any missionary the Church of 
Scotland may send out; other parts being occu- 
pied by missionaries from the London Society, with 
which we desire not to interfere. At this spot, 
however, there seems to be an opening, as indeed 
there are many in different places, especially Mol- 
davia, where the people are disposed to inquire, 
but have never known a missionary, for more than 
a merely passing visit.” 


THE EARLY PRAYER. 


I was struck with the truth of this remark, 
which I read in the last number of your most ex- 
cellent paper, and wish it could exert its proper 
effect upon all those who should feel an interest in 
such matters. “Proofs are abundant, of the Di- 
vine blessing imparted late in life to religious in- 
struction given in youth; and they should give 
hope to every faithful instructor, and encourage 
him to greater fidelity.” This remark should ar- 
rest the attention of mothers particularly, especial- 
ly of those who are pious, and desire the eternal 
salvation of their children. The seeds of religi- 
ous instruction planted in the breast of the almost 
infant child, though for a while apparently dead 
and rooted out, may at some future time spring up, 
and yield abundant fruit. I have heard of more 
instances than one, in which this has been the 
case. Suffer me to relate an instance of a young 
man, with whom I[ was very intimate, and who 
was led, when about nineteen, to seek a prepara- 
tioh for * the better rest in heaven.” I will give 
his own words, as well as I can recollect them: 

“ When I was about five years old, said he, “ my 
mother (now a saint in heaven) took me by the 
hand, and led me, with a young~r brother, into her 
room; here she took a seat, and bade me kneel, with 
my head upon her lap, while | repeated after ber the 
Lord’s Prayer. I remember the moment as dis- 
tinctly as if it were but yesterday, nor shall I ever 
forget it: no, the effect of that scene, I hope, has been 
too great for me ever to cease to regard it with 
pleasure and gratitude. This exercise was con- 
tinued until I had committed this prayer, when she 
bade me never to retire at night without repeating 
it. I obeyed her injunctions, with occasional inter- 
missions, until I was about fifteen. I then ceased 
repeating it, though I seldom, if ever, went to sleep 
without being convicted for my neglect; and in- 
deed, sometimes even after I had prepared ‘myself 
to sleep, | could not rest without hurrying through 
it,even asl lay. In the meantime, my mother 
was called, unexpectedly to us, though I believe 
not to her, away from earth. Still it had no influ- 
ence for good over me, and I was fast becoming 
one of those wicked, frivolous beings, whose every 
thought “to this poor world was given,” and who, 
from not being notoriously bad, I mean in the sense 
understood by the world, are seldom led to see 
themselves in a proper light. But I seldom forgot 
the hour of prayer, though I still seldomer + pe 
it. Thus I went on for some time, until I could 
stand it no longer—pray I must, and yet I felt 
ashamed to do so before ny brother, who occupied 
the same room with me; at first I said a very short 
and hurried prayer, generally when he could not 
see me. At lastal] shame, al! fear of reproach was 
gone; I fell down, confessed my sins, and felt re- 
lieved. And now thanksto my Heavenly Father! 
I feel I have an interest in true religion, which per- 
haps I never should have had, but for the religious 
instruction I early received, and the injunctions of 
my mother to pray every night.” 

Such was the substance of what he repeated to 
me. Indeed, mothers have but little idea of the 
heavy responsibility which rests upon them in this 
particular. Oh that the experience of this individual 
may have a tendency to induce mothers to instil 
piety and correct views of the Divine character, 
early intothe minds of their children! for though no 
immediat@ effect may be produced, yet the seed thus 
sown will ever remain,'and with a little future atten- 
tion and cultivation, will under God spring up and 
prove a blessing.—S. S. Journal. 


From the Puritan. 


FRETTING. 


The word fret sometimes signifies a strait, frith, 
or narrow passage, through which the water is 
forced by the wind or tide, wearing or fretting the 
land on either side. Any substance is said to be 
fretted, if it be chafed or made rough by rubbing 
against something else. In Leviticus the word is 
used to denote the effect, which the leprosy, in 
extreme cases, produced upon the body, rendering 
the skin rough. 

This word is now most frequently used in a se- 
condary sense, to denote a disturbed or irritated 
state of mind. Fretting is not the same as anger, 
though it isa preparation for it. It is a sinful 
emotion and is forbidden three times in the 37th 
Psalm. 

All will admit that it is entirely useless for any 
one to allow his feelings to be chated by every 
gust of wind—or his soul to be thrown into an un- 
holy ferment, becarse some people demean them- 
selves in a provoking manner. Fretting is not 
only useless, but it unfits a person for the proper 
performance of every duty ; no one in this state of 
mind can doso much as to unravel a snerled string ; 
in every attempt to do so, he will make the snar! 
worse. It is neither suitable, nor safe, for any one 
in a fret tocorrect a child, to reprove an offender, 
or to undertake to settle old difficulties: and yet it 
ofien happens that persons in this frame of mind 
feel most inclined to admonish, warn, and rebuke. 
I have not much opinion of that person’s conscien- 
tiousness, or desire to promote brotherly love, who 
has the most zeal when his mind is fretted and 
feelings irritated. 

It is sinful for men and women to fret, but more 
particularly so, if they are parents, teachers, or 
professors of religion. Fretfulness in a parent 
weakens the affections of the children, it destroys 
respect for the teacher, and is disgraceful to the 
professed follower of Christ. 

The folly of fretfulness will appear from the tri- 
vial causes that produce it. The buzzing ofan in- 
sect, a poor fire, or a smoky house will excite fret- 
ting enough to convert a quiet family into a minia- 
ture bedlam, when perhaps no fire, no fuel, or ap- 
palling sickness, will bring them upon their knees 
around the family altar. Ifa child or a domestic 
break a pane of glass, the parent will be chafed 
and fretted two or three days, but if a hail storm 
break two or three hundred, the providence of God 
is acknowledged, and quiet issoon restored. The 
little triala which occur almost daily, are the most 
prolific source of fretfulness. The unfaithfulness 
of servants, the disobedience of children, the idle 
talk of their neighbours, the indolence of some and 
the vicesof others, the frequent changes in the 
weather, the dun of the tax-gatherer, and the ad- 
ditional expenses of each returning week, keep 
many in a constant state of irritation. 

I need not say more of the nature or folly of 
fretting. It is so common a vice that every one 
knows all that can be said respecting it. The most 
important thing to be mentioned isthe cure. How 
shall one who is addicted to fretfulness overcome 
his easily besetting sin? 

The first thing to be done to effect a cure is to 
get a distinct and deep impression that the provi- 
dence of God is particular, that not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice. Let it be 
remembered that the same being, who controls the 
thunder, the lightning, and the earthquake, con- 
trols the buzzing insect, and all these little per- 
plexities that fret the temper. The story has been 
told of the two gardeners whose early peas were 
killed by the frost. One of them fretted, and while 


he was fretting the other sowed his ground again. 
The fretting gardener went to hig neighbour and 


vine attention, were most affecting. Most of them, 
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began to complain of his hard fortune, expecting to 
hear him complain too, but instead of that, he in- 
vited his visitor to his garden, and showed him his 
second crop coming up, and remarked that he al- 
ways put off fretting till he had repaired his loss. 
And now, dear reader, if you are inclined to fret, 
imitate the example of the gardener, or rather im- 
bibe more of the Spirit of Him, who taught his dis- 
ciples to say, “ not my will, but thine be done.” 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


Mr. John Bunyan was imprisoned in Bedford Jail 
for the space of twelve years, for preaching the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. To contribute something 
towards the support of his family, consisting of a 
wife and four children, (one of which was blind) 
he employed his tine while in prison in making 
long tagged laces. It is likely that he learned 
this occupation during his confinement; as Mrs. 
Bunyan observed before the Justices, (when they 
committed her husband to prison) that she had no- 
thing to support her children, but what she re- 
ceived from charity. This proves both his habitual 
industry and his strong affection for his family, 
which led him to work so many hours for such 
small earnings, as were derived from his employ- 
ment, 

The respectability of his character, and the pro- 
priety of his conduct, appear to have operated 
powertully on the mind of the Jailor, who showed 
Lim much kindness in permitting him to go out and 
visit his friends occasionally, and once to undertake 
a journey to London; as also by —— trust in 
him, and committing the management of the pris- 
on tu his care. 

The following anecdote is told respecting the 
Jailorand Mr. Bunyan. It being known to some 
of the persecuting prelates in London, that he was 
often out of prison, they sent down an officer to talk 
with the Jailor on the subject, and in order to 
find him out, he was to get there in the middle of 
the night. Mr. Bunyan was at home, but so rest- 
less that he could not sleep; he therefore acquaint- 
ed his wife, that, though the Jailor had given him 
liberty to stay till the morning, yet, from his un- 
easiness, he must immediately return. He did so, 
and the Jailor blamed him for coming at such an 
unseasonable hour. Early in the morning, the 
messenger came, and interrogating the Jailor. said 
“ Are all the prisoners safe?” “Yes,” “Js John 
Bunyan safe?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Let me see him.” He 
was called: and appeared, and all was well. After 
the messenger was gone, the Jailor, addressing Mr. 
Bunyan, said, “ Well, you may go out again just 
when you think proper, for you know when to re- 
turnébetter than I can tell you.”—IJvimey’s Life. 


MR. NEWTON’S ACCOUNT OF HIS SETTLE. 
MENT A‘ OLNEY, WRITTEN IN 1765. 


“The steps of Divine Providence going before, 
and leading me to Olney, were very remarkable. I 
cannot doubt but my call into the Established 
Church, and the place of my residence, were from 
him. All the essays | had made before towards the 
ministry had been, by one means or other, frustrat- 
ed; but when his appointed time and work came, 
everything gave way. I had given up all applica- 
tions, insuperable difficulties seemed to forbid the 
thought of renewing them, yet | came in without 
trouble, and with great advantages. 

“The Gospel seed was first sown in Olney by 
Mr, Whitfield and his brethren, about the year 
1730. We have several precious souls of so long 
standing in the kingdom of God. Soon after a 
little place was built, a society formed, and Mr. 
Whitfield’s preachers came frequently. But, in 
the year 1754, the Lord brought Mr. Moses Browne 
to be Vicar. By him the Gospel was preached in 
the church; and then the Methodist preachers with- 
drew, and went where they were more wanted. 
The gentleman who gave Mr. Browne the living 
resided in the parish, and soon became his open 
enemy. With such a head, the spirit of opposition 
and enmity exerted itself with great courage. Mr. 
Browne went through a great deal—was often 
abused to his face—put in the spiritual court; but, 
in the interim, the old gentleman sold his estate, 
with the advowson, to Lord Dartmouth. By the 
favour of such a patron, Mr. Browne was held up; 
and at last the Lord gave him the victory, and put 
his enemies to shame. 

“At length, a large family and a small income 
induced Mr. Browne to think of aremoval. He 
accepted the chaplainship of Merden College; and, 
upon his promise to resign Olney, Lord Dartmouth 
was pleased to tender it to me. This view — 
me from Liverpool; and, by his Lordship’s media- 
tion, [ easily was admitted to orders by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The resignation, however, has not yet 
taken place. Iam Mr. Browne’s curate, but I do 
not account this a disappointment, as [ am so hap- 
pily situated in every other respect. 

“T have a large church, which will hold (with a 
galiery built since I came here) near 2000 people, 
and it is very well filled—people coming from all 
parts, to the distance of five and six miles round, 
to hear the Gospel. In the town, I have the plea- 
sure of seeing my poor labours acceptable and use- 
ful. The Lord has a lively, loveing, thriving peo- 
ple here, and [ hope some are savingly added to 
them from time totime. ‘The ordinances are high- 
ly valued, prayer-meetings diligently attended. We 
are all in perfect harmony amongst ourselves, and 
have littte or no opposition from without. The 
violence of that spirit has been wearied a little, 
and most of the chief opposers removed, in a course 
of twelve years. Here are two ineetings, an Inde- 
pendent and Baptist. 1am sorry to say, the chief 
marks of coldness and disgust we meet with, are 
from some whom we would willingly call our 
brethren. But they are not all so; there are some 
of the men lively in both denominations, who join 
with us upon proper occasions, and rejice in our 
prosperity.” —Rev. Juhn Newton's Letters. 


LITERARY RANK OF THE PILGRIM’S PRO. 
GRESS. 


The characteristic peculiarity of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is, that it is the only work of its kind 
which possesses a strong human interest. That 
wonderiul book, while it obtains admiration from 
the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who 
are too simple to adimire it. Juhnson, all of whose 
studies were desultory, and who hated to read books 
through, made an exception in favour of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, That book, he suid, was one of 
the two or three works that he wished longer. It 
was not by common merit that the illiterate secta- 
ry, Bunyan, extracted such praise from that most 
pedantic of critics,and most bigoted of Tories. Eve- 
ry reader knows the straight and narrow path, as 
well as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. This is 
the highest miracle of genius—that the things 
that are not, should be as if they were, that the 
imaginations of one mind, should become the per- 
sonal recollections of another—and this miracle the 
Tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no de- 
clivity, or resting place, and no turnstile, with 
which we are not perfectly acquainted. All the 
stages of the journey, all the forms which cross or 
overtake the pilgrims—giant and hobgoblins, ill- 
favoured ones, and shining ones—the tall, comely, 
swarthy Msdam Bubble, with her great purse, and 
her fingers playing with the money—the black man 
in the bright vesture—Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and 
Lord Hategood; Mr. Talkative and Mrs. ‘Timorous 
all are exactly existing beings to us. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the Pli- 
grim's Progress, is that in which the proceedings 
against Faithful are described. The license given 
to the witnesses for the prosecution, the shameless 
partiality and ferocious insolence of the Judge, and 
the precipitancy and blind rancour of the Jury, re- 
minded us of those odious mummeries which, from 
the Restoration of Cuarles II. to the Revolution by 
William III., were formerly forms pre!iminary to 
hanging, drawing, and quartering. Lord Hategood 
performs the office of Counsel for the prisoners as 
well as Scroggs himself. ‘The imaginary trial of 
Faithful, before a jury composed of personified 


vices, was just and merciful, when compared with 
the real trial of Lady Alice Lis!e, before that tri- 
bunal where all the vices sat, in the person of 
Jeffries. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every 
reader; and for magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
ment exhortation, for subtle disquisition—tor every 
purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this 
dialect of plain working men, was perfectly suffi- 
cient. There is no book in our literature which 
shows so well how rich the old unpolluted English 
language is, in its own proper wealth, and how lit- 
tle it has improved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, fifty years ago, that he dared not 
name John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving 
asneer. We live in better times—and we are not 
afraid to say, that during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, in England, there were only 
two great creative minds. One of them produced 
the Paradise Lost, and the other the Pilgrim’s 
Progress.—McCauley. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE REDEEMED IN 
HEAVEN. 

The saints in heaven shall have the glorious 
presence of God and of the Lainb. God himself shall 
be with them, (Rev. xxi. 3,) and they shall ever be 
with the Lord. God is everywhere present in re- 
spect of his essence; the saints militant have his es- 
pecial gracious presence; but in heaven they have 
his glorious presence. There they are brought near 
to the throne of the Great King, and stand before 
him, where he shows his inconc-ivable glory. 
There they have the tabernacle of God, on which 
the cloud of glory rests, the a!l-glorious human na- 
ture of Christ wherein the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells; not veiled as in the days of his humiliation, 
but shining through that blessed flesh, that all the 
saints may behold his glory, and making that body 
more glorious than a thousand suns, so that the 
city has no need of the sun, nor of the moon, but, 
‘the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof;” properly the candle thereof, 
(Rev. xxi. 23,) that is, the Lamb is the luminary, 
or, luminous body, which gives light tothe city ; as 
the sun and moon now give light to the world, oras 
a candle lightens a dark room, and the light pro- 
ceeding from that glorious luminary, for the city, 
is the glory of God. Sometimes that candle burnt 
very dim; it was hid under a bushel, in the time of 
his humiliation, only now and then it darted out 
some rays of this light,which dazzled the eyes of 
the spectators. But it is set on high in the city of 
God, where it shines, and shall shine for ever in 
perfection of glory. [t was sometimes laid aside, 
as a stone disallowed of the builders; but now it is, 
and for ever will be the light, or luminary of that 
city, and that, “like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.”— Boston 
(Four fold State.) 


THE FIDELITY OF THE PHYSICIAN IN 
HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


The medical practitioner stands on high vantage 
ground in the field of philanthropy and Christian 
fidelity. Admitted, as he is, on all occasions, into 
the chamber of sickness, and to the bed-side of the 
diseased, he has opportunities of doing good where 
others are excluded. It will be readily granted, 
that many, when they are seized with bodily pain, 
never think of applying for spiritual consolation, 
until they have consulted the physician. They 
send for the medical practitioner in whom they 
have the greatest confidence, and to him they 
relate their taleof woe. ‘They describe the symp- 
toms of their case with as much accuracy as possi- 
ble, and with great anxiety they wait for his re- 
ply. They receive his statemen!s with oracular 
credulity, and attend to his prescriptions with 
punctual pertinacity. Their great object is to find 
out a cure for their present malady, and obtain de- 
liverance from their unhappy condition. Their 
mind vibrates to and fro on the nature of their 
complaint, on the means employed for recovery, 
on the professional reputation of the man who has 
prescribed them, and the probability of success in 
the treatment of the disease. ‘T'hey reflect not on 
their dangerous position as travellers to an eternal 
habitation. ‘They think not on the peril of an im- 
mortal spirit;—they reflect not on the breaking up 
of the constitution, as long as the physician con- 
tinues to give thein any hope of recovery; and, 
during this critical period, they treat the means of 
grace as unsuitable companions. In these circum- 
stances, the Christian integrity of the medical at- 
tendant will appear highly valuable. We speak 
not at present merely of the opportunities he has 
of dropping an instructive and seasonable hint to 
the distressed. We dwell not on the precious 
moments which many of the profession, to their 
honour, fail not toimprove. We dwell not on the 
profitable turn which may be given to conversa- 
tion in an hour when danger is near. We refer 
especially to the conduct of the physician in giving 
facility to the admission of a minister of the Gospel 
to the bed of sickness. Some are in the habit of 
giving such peremptory injunctions to the house- 
hold of the distressed, as amount to a prohibition of 
every one, except the nurse, froin the preciacts of 
the chamber where the patient resides. Now, we 
have yet to learn why a pastor may not be admit- 
ted into the presence of the sufferer, as well as the 
medical practitioner. He will not hesitate to take 
along with him a brother of the profession at the 
worst stage of the disease, and we do not see why 
the visit of a clergyman should be more agitating 
to the mind of the patient. We see no reason why 
the visit of a pastor should be considered as an em- 
blem of sadness. We see no ground for consider- 
ing his call as an infallible intimation that death is 
approaching. We do not see why his visit should 
not be conducive to the improvement of the 
health of the body and the vigour of the soul. A 
clergyman, from the nature of the discipline 
through which he must pass, has many qualifica- 
tions calculated to fit him for acting a prudent and 
faithful part in the abode of mourning. Not to 
mention his experience as a Christian, his nervous 
system has to submit to a severer training during 
his education than in that of any other of the 
learned professions. He is also daily coming in 
contact with people labouring under mental de- 
pression, whose case he must study and thoroughly 
investigate before he can be successful in the dis- 
charge of duty. We cannot see, therefore, why 
he may not be trusted to use his discretion at al] 
times in the chamber of sorrow. [le comes armed 
with his Master's authority. He comes with a 
message of peace to man, and, if he fulluw the ex- 
ample of Him who came to heal the sick and the 
broken-hearted, no man has any thing to dread 
from his call. 

We are aware that some are ready to assert that 
these visits are often very unseasonabie and unprofit- 
able—that they casta shade over those whv are al- 
ready perplexed—that they cast a gloom over the 
mind which is already depressed, and that they 
tend to hasten the end of the sufferer. Such sen- 
timents as these are the productions of a mind viti- 
ated by the prevalence of sin. They are the pol- 
luted streams which flow from the pernicious foun- 
tain. They proceed from an understanding where 
darkness reigns. The religion of Christ is only 
gloomy to those who are ignorant of its power. It 
is forbidding only to those who are aliens to the 
principles and the joys it imparts, for the reception 
of it begets a peace, the experience of it a strength, 
and the coutemplation of it a hope, which supports 
its subjects under all tneir griefs—enables them 
to rejoice in tribulation—bears them up under 
the agonies of disease, and prepares them to con- 
template death with calm and devoted serenity. 
Even admitting, for the sake of illustration, the 
consequences which these men anticipate, we ask, 
would their advice furnish a safe line cf conduct? 
When we consider the awe-inspiring eternity 
which is the final destiny of man ;—when we re- 
member that after death he enters upon a state of 
perpetual bliss or endless misery, can we, for a 
moment, place the danger of hastening his death 
for a few moments, or sending him a few hours 
sooner to his everlasting habitation, in competition 
with the danger of allowing him to depart insensi- 


ble of impending ruin, ignorant of his spiritual 
malady, with a sou) unredeemed, unclothed with 
the righteousness of Christ, and, unprepared for 
appearing before that Judge, whose Gospel he had 
neglected, and whose mediation he had despised ! 
Surely the one position will appear, when com- 
pared with the other, as the drop in the bucket, 
and as the small dust in the balance. 

We believe the faithful physician does much 
more in the discharge of his professional duties to 
promote the Gospel cause, than merely to give 
facility to the admission of a clergyman into the 
abode of affliction. We can bear our humble testi- 
mony to the Christian and upright conduct of many 
of this valuable class in society, who, while they 
use every exertion for the good of the body, are 
equally anxious for the good of the soul. They 
deal prudently and candidly with the sick. They 
do not ensnare their patients with delusive hope of 
recovery when they are clearly sinking under the 
pressure of disease. But we regret we have rea- 
son for asserting, that there are some who belong 
to this profession that withhold from the patient 
the true state of his case. We regret to be com- 
pelled, by a faithful relation of facts, to mention, 
that there are some who hold out hopes of re- 
covery, when each successive visit furnishes no 
doubtful testimony that the sick person must, ere 
long, take farewell of objects to which he i in- 
ordinately attached, and bid a final adieu to a 
world from which his affections have never been 
weaned. We refer not to the case of the nervous 
and debilitated man, who views every thing through 
a disturbed medium, and puts the darkest construc- 
tion on every sensation he feels. We allude not 
to the trembling invalid whose whole system 
shakes at the appearance of the physician, and 
whose spirits are deeply affected, not only by the 
conversation which passes, but also by the tone 
in which it is delivered. We refer not to cases of 
mental depression, where great caution and pru- 
dence are requisite to qualify for the faithful and 
successful discharge of duty. We allude to cases 
where disease has taken violent and powerful pos- 
session of the constitution, and the body is rapidly 
sinking in the dust. We refer to the condition of 
those, where the physican can tell, better than any 
one else, that death is in the cup, and that his har- 
bingers are hastening apace. We have known 
cases of confirmed consumption, and that, too, in 
the last stage, where the medical attendant has 
carefully concealed the danger of the deluded vic- 
tim, and given hope of returning health when the 
most superficial discerner could discover rapid de- 
cay and speedy dissolution. This has a baneful 
effect on the mind of the sufferer, especially in 
those cases where there is a deadness and insensi- 
bility to the value of religion in the soul. The 
physician is the person who possesses the confi- 
dence of the distressed; he is the oracle of health, 
whose communications are received unhesitatingly ; 
and whenever pious friends and clergymen hint 
the dangers which are hanging over the sufferer, 
they are immediately set down as irksome intru- 
ders, who venture upon a subject of which the 
are unqualified to speak, and agitate his mind wi 
unseasonable forebodings. Medical advisers, then, 
who, through a false delicacy, withhold the truth 
on these occasions, incur a fearful responsibility. 
We give these men credit for their intentions and 
their desires to do what they consider best for the 
good of our race. We know that many of them 
possess amiable qualities, and that they are willing 
to assist the poor and the needy with their profes- 
sional skill] and their substance. They belong to 
a class of men who, in acts of philanthropy and 
deeds of benevolence, have been excelled by none. 
In our large towns they have stood forth as the 
champions of the destitute and the friends of the 
friendless. They have come boldly forward and 
grappled with disease in its multifarious forms, re- 
gardless of the dangers to which they were per- 
sonally exposed. ‘They have braved the malig- 
nancy of the fever and the fatality of the pesti- 
lence. Undaunted by the arrows of death flying 
every where around, they have rushed into the 
field of danger, where the battle was keenest; 
there they have concentrated their efforts to stem 
the torrent of disease, and stay the uplifted arm of 
the destroyer. They have penetrated the dense 
recesses of our crowded cities—they have visited 
our lanes and our alleys—they have ardently 
searched for the victims of sickness, and when 
found they have administered medical] assistance 
with a tender and a soothing hand, and supplied 
the wants of the needy without money and with- 
out price. 

The zeal, however, of these men in the per- 
formance of benevolent actions, should rather 
increase than diminish the necessity of pointing 
out what we are convinced to be a fatal error; 
and we advert to their false delicacy the more 
cheerfully, that many of the most distinguished 
of the medical profession coincide entirely with 
our views. These men are careful in the 
prescriptions for the body, and their sense of 
responsibility to the God whom they serve, gives 
them fortitude to be faithful on the most trying 
occasions. They yield to none in their anxiety 
for the temporal comfort of the patient. They feel 
fur the exhausted body and the feeble mind. They 
have no wish to cause unnecessary pain to those 
who are already bowed down with suffering. Let 
not those, therefore, who avoid plain dealing at the 
couch of the dying, bring an accusation against 
those who act upon more enlightened principles. 
Those persons who discharge their duty merely 
with a reference to this world, may accuse us of 
the want of sympathy, and the want of tenderness, 
but we repel the charge, and assert, that their 
boasted regard for the dying is based upon a false 
foundation. They say, Why should we disturb 
the already distressed with sorrowful alarm—why 
should we add uneasiness to the case of him who 
is already broken down? We would reply, that we 
have no wish to add a pang to the grief of the 
sufferer, or do any thing to increase the pain of 
him who is sick amd ready to die. He is labouring 
as in the furnace—he is tried as by fire. He spends 
the day in weariness and the night in continual 
tossings. When sleep overtakes him he is scared 
by dreams, and terrified by visions; and, cold and 
unfeeling would be the heart which could increase 
such sorrow. But, while we yield to none in our 
sympathy for the body of the dying, we have a 
duty far more important to perform. We desire 
that corporeal suffering of every kind may be alle- 
viated, and, if possible, removed, but we have a 
stronger desire that the immortal soul may be pre- 
pared fur entering an everlasting dwelling. And 
the physician who conceals the truth, from what- 
ever motive, raises a powerful barrier against spi- 
ritual improvement, and pursues a course in oppo- 
sition to what Scripture teaches. The grand les- 
son which we should learn in the school of afflic- 
tion, is to turn the mind to Jehovah, that we may 
meditate on the administration of his justice, and 
also of his mercy. When disease, therefore. 
presses heavily upon those who are the subjects of 
it, and produces symptoms of death, the person 
who explains these away, and endeavours to turn 
the mind to some created object of interest, is 
doing what in him lies to thwart the designs of 
Providence ; for the sake of a few moments’ re- 
spite to a dying body, he is bartering away the 
most precious privileges of an ever-existing soul. 

It is quite a possible thing for the physician to 
express his apprehension for the safety of his 
patient, and yet act an unfaithful part. He may 
give his opinion as to the termination of the dis- 
ease, and yet explain away every fatal symptom 
so dexterously, as to lead the mind of the sufferer 
to entertain a lingering hope of life. We havea 
master-piece of this kind of death-bed juggling in 
the case of King George IV. In an Essay, written 
by Sir Henry Hallord, physician to that monarch, 
we thus read, “ In the case of his late Majesty, the 
king’s government and the royal family were ap- 
prised, as early as the 27th April, that his Majes- 
ty’s disease was seated in his heart, and that an 
effusion of water in the chest was soon to be ex- 
pected. It was not, however, until the latter end 


of May, when his Majesty was so discouraged by 
repeated attacks in the embarrassment in his 
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breathing, as to desire me to explain to bim the 
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nature of his complaint, and to give my candid 
opinion of its probable termination, that the oppor- 
tunity occurred of acknowledging to his Majesty 
the extent of my fears for his safety. After this, 
when he had set his house in order, I thought my- 
self at liberty to interpret every new symptom as 
it arose, in as favourable a light as I could, for his 
Majesty's satisfaction; and, we were enabled there- 
by, to rally his epirits in the intervals of his fright- 
ful attacks, to maintain his confidence in his medi- 


cal resources, and to spare him the pain of contem-} 


plating death until a few moments before his Majes- 
ty expired.” The monarch was the dupe of the 
unfaithful subject, day after day, and his mind was 
diverted from reflecting upon his approching end, 
until a few minutes before the separation of the 
soul from the body! Are these the blessings of 
royalty!—are these the privileges of a prince? 
Is this the fidelity of a subject to a sovereign who 
swayed the sceptre over the most religious nation 
of the world? The king, whose merchants were 
princes, and whose traffickers were the honourable 
of the earth;—the king who ruled over the mil- 
lions of the East, whose potentates bowed to his 
authority, and the governors of the nations did 
homage to his vicegerents;—the king, whose 
sceptre was revered by every distinguished tribe 
on earth, is treated with less justice than the most 
outrageous felon that violates the rights of man? 
Was there ever a British subject, during that 
monarch’s reign, who had the last sentence of the 
law executed upon him with only a few minutes’ 
previous notice? Did ever the king affix his signa- 
ture to the death warrant of a culprit who was so 
ignominiously treated? The royal relatives are 
told of the situation of the king—the responsible 
ministers of the crown are not ignorant—and the 
upper servants of the household, as well as the sub- 
ordinate authorities, whisper that a change is ap- 
proaching. From the moment the first bulletin 
was issued, until the herald proclaimed a successor 
to the throne, all was activity. Schemes were 
contrived—plans were laid—intrigues for personal 
aggrandisement were matured—the British public 
were informed that the death of the king was near, 
but the sovereign is more in the dark than any 
one else; the man who has to give an eccount of 
his stewardship must not be disturbed—every 
dangerous symptom must be explained away as 
much as — e! The monarch must not be re- 
minded of the hasty approach of death, nor of the 
preparation requisite for appearing at the bar of 
judgment, either as a private individual, or as the 
responsible ruler of a Christian people! He is sur- 
rounded by a phalanx of hollow and heartless flat- 
terers, who have neither the integrity nor the man- 
liness to tell him the truth. They insinuate, in- 
deed, their apprehensions for his safety, but these 
they contrive to counterbalance by plausible pre- 
texts and evasions; and, they admit they man- 
aged the sinful plot with such dexterity, as to 
conceal from the dying sovereign his real condi- 
tion until a few minutes before he expired. Truly 
it may be said of such men that “ their throat is an 
open sepulchre; with their tongues they have 
eee deceit; the poison of asps is under their 


We again beg to remind the reader, that we 
have only advanced on this topic, what we believe 
many of the medical profession daily put in prac- 
tice. We have only been recommending the ex- 
ample of men who stand at the head of their pro- 
fession, distinguished alike for their ability and 
Christian zeal—men who are first in deeds of 
philanthropy and benevolence—men of whom any 
nation has reason to be proud, and whom people of 
every age may well admire. These are the per- 
sons whom we would hold out as noble examples 
for others to follow. They are instrumental in 

romoting the glory of God in the welfare of their 
thren around, and they receive the testimony of 

a good conscience, which is the best reward. 
Those who do not so discharge their duty cannot 
be happy. They may go from time to time and 
endeavour to prop _— tottering fabric which is 
falling into decay. ‘They may enter the chamber 
with affected cheerfulness, and strive to rally their 
drooping patient, but they cannot fail to discern 
that he is rapidly hastening to his eternal dwel- 
ling. The weeds of death are already wrapt 
about his head, and his countenance declares that 
he will soon become a fit inhabitant of the tomb. 
We know not a more pitiable occupation than 
that of those who pursue such a course. They hold 
a post which can il] bear a comparison with the 
condition of those who discharge their duty to 
their patient as in the sight of God. These men, 
after they have exhausted all their skill as medical 
advisers, can still have recourse to infinite wis- 
dom; after they have ransacked all their store, 
and bronght forward in vain every mean which 
their great and capacious minds could suggest, 
they can still find an imperishable cure; after 
every ingredient in the practice of medicine has 
failed to give relief they can say, Still there is 
hope ;—there is a Physician whose prescriptions 
never fail, and whose remedies are sure ;—there is 
one who will conquer death itself, and triumph over 
the power of the grave ;—there is balm in Gilead 
and a Physician there—Scoitish Christian Herald. 


HOLDING OF OUR FAITH WITHOUT RE- 
SPECT OF PERSONS. 


There is much wisdom in the apostle’s caution, 
“« My brethren have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, without respect of persons.” This imports, 
if we understand it, that in the receiving, main- 
taining, and practicing Christian doctrine, we are 
not to be influenced by respect of persons. 

And we sin against this precept, when we suf- 
fer great names, to have an undue influence, in 
our coming to the principles of our belief; when 
we pin our faith on another’s sleeves. God will 
have us deal directly with him, through his word, 
in settling the question of, What istrutht We 
do not hear the Gospel from the authorized preach- 
ers of it properly, unless we in connexion search 
the Scriptures, and therein ascertain, whether 
these things are sco. We cannot safely believe by 
proxy. And those who attempt it, are liable to be 
carried about, by every wind of doctrine, by the 
slight of men, and the cunning craftiness whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. 

Another form of having the faith of Christ with 
respect of persons, is that of holding back impor- 
tant parts of truth, in deference to those Chris- 
tians, to whom the parts held back, are offensive. 
Some, instead of declaring the whole counsel of 
God, think it right to declare only so much of 
truth, as shall cross the track of no sincere Chris- 
tian. A part of the truth is suppressed, out of 
respect to the persons or some very good Chris- 
tians, who dislike it. And it so happens, that that 
part of the truth, with which all are pleased, is but 
a meagre remnant of the whole. The question 
whether we shall maintain certain points of truth, 
offensive to some, is simply the question, whether 
we will obey God rather than man. Union of all 
sorts of people is an object of great desire with 
many. And other matters of truth and duty, must 
be sacrificed for this. To maintain the truth of 
God, at the hazard of union with those who disbe- 
lieve it, is often counted very imprudent. But is 
not this having the faith of Christ, with respect of 

rsons ! 

So also those who are influenced by the fear of 
man, and thereby restrained from a full utterance 
and maintenance of their convictions of truth, 
are guilty of the same sin. They who modify 
and soften down their expressions, and give a 
polished phrase, in the place of a clear enuncia- 
tion, and with rhetorical flowers muffle the edge 
and point of truth, so that it shall soothe, where 
it ought to alarm, and all this for fear that men 
will be displeased, have respect to persons more 
than truth. 

Again some cannot believe such and such doc- 
trines, clearly revealed, because those doctrines 
imply that such and such good people are in the 
wrong. And what is this, but assuming that God 
is more liable to be mistaken than men? Whatis 
this, but having respect of persons? 

Some again, will not believe in the future pun- 


‘jshment of the wicked, because of the dark cloud 


which the doctrine draws over the prospects of 
some of their impenitent friends. 

But the time would fail us, to enumerate al] the 
forms of this sin. There may bea difficulty in 
many minds, in preserving the required charity 
towards men, with a ful] and fearless maintenance 
of truth. And yet it is no less a duty, for being a 


difficult one. e are bound to maintain a spirit 


of kindness, and benevolence towards all men, | 


anda peculiar regard for Christians as such, irre- 
spective of differences of views. And we are no 
less bound to have the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ without respect of persons. 

He who sacrifices truth to charity is as serious 
an offender against the great law of love as he 
who sacrifices charity to truth.— Puritan. 
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Notice.—The Editor’s absence ata meeting of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, during the past week, 
must account for the want of editorial matter. 


Synop or Synod of Phil- 
adelphia convened in Daaville, Peonsylvania, on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 23d of October, and 
after a very pleasant, although unusually short 
session, adjourned on Saturday at noon. The 
Rev. James Williamson was appointed Modera- 
tor. During the session of Synod, there was 
preaching every afternoon and evening to large 
congregations, The Synod adopted a resolution, 
enjoining upon all their churches the appointment 
of Deacons, agreeably to the injunction of the 
last General Assembly. Besides the usual busi- 
ness of Synod, which was performed with great 
unanimity, a very difficult case of discipline was 
settled. There was no motion made, as it had 
been anticipated there would have been, for the 
division of the Synod. ‘The attendance was not 
as full as common, (there being only seventy-three 
members,) in consequence of Danville being pla- 
ced on one of the extreme points of the territory 
occupied by the Synod; but all who did attend, 
were amply compensated for the trouble and ex- 
pense, by the pleasure of meeting brethren in unity, 
and in receiving the kind and hospitable enter- 
tainment of the inhabitants. 

] 

Seventa Pressyterian Cuurcu.—We are 
pleased to learo that the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Mr. Lord, having recently made the requi- 
site arrangements, by the introduction of gas into 
their house of worship, intend to hold divine ser- 
vice every Sabbath evening, during the season. 
It gives us pleasure also to learn, that the pros- 
pects of this church are encouraging, and that they 
have in contemplation the erection of a new edi- 
fice for the worship of God, in the spring. The 
accomplishment of this enterprise is demanded, 
we think, by the cause of Presbyterianism, and of 
Christ, and we cannot but believe, will meet with 
entire success, 


EccLesiasTicaL.—At an adjourned meeting of 
the Presbytery of Huntingdon, held October 15th, 
1840, Mr. Samuel M. Cooper, a Licentiate under 
their care, was ordained to the office of the holy 
ministry, and installed pastor of the Lick Run 
Church, Nittany Valley, Pennsylvania. In this 
service, by appointment of Presbytery, the Rev. 
James Nourse preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Joshua Moore presided, proposed the constitu- 
tional questions, offered the ordaining prayer, and 
delivered the charge to the pastor elect; and the 
Rev. James Linn, late pastor of the church, de- 
livered the charge to the people. 


For the Presbyterian, 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. XII. 


6. The immense magnitude of the work, which 
is yet to be performed in evangelizing the world, 
demands increased and constantly increasing ex- 
ertions, and liberality from all the friends of Zion. 
We are so fond of contemplating and recounting 
every token of success which attends our efforts, 
that we are very apt to lose sight, on the broad 
scale of the world, of what yet remains to be accom- 
plished. We know that God will not work mir- 
acles to spread the Gospel. Though it is his ex- 
clusive prerogative to convert meu, yet he has 
made it the duty of the Church to furnish the ap- 
pointed means. If then the Bible is to be trans- 
lated and printed in the various Janguages of six 
hundred millions of men, if ministers are to 
raised up in Pagan lands, to publish this heavenly 
message to so many perishing immortals, and if so 
little has been hitherto accomplished, while we 
have been pleasing ourselves with the idea that 
we have done so much, then surely the Church 
ought to awake, and do a hundred fold more, than 
she has yet done, 

7. The abuse or mismanagement of revivals of 
religion, instead of prejudicing the public mind, 
ought to excite the people of God to constant vig- 
ilance, and make them zealous in endeavouring to 
promote those that are genuine. It seems sur- 
prising, that any who profess to love the cause of 
religion, should object to revivals, merely on the 
ground, that, at such times, the excitement is 
general, the work powerful, and its progress ra- 
pid. These circumstances furnish abundant rea- 
son for the exercise of the soundest discretion, 
prudence, and watchfulness, lest the excitement of 
mere animal passions be mistaken for religious 
emotions: but they are no evidence, in them- 
selves, against the genuine work of God. The 
powerful excitements, on the day of Pentecost, and 
under the succeeding Jabours of the apostles, were 
thus characterized. And the similarity cannot be 
destroyed by saying that that was a day of mira- 
cles. There was no more miracle in convincing 
and converting sinners then, than there is now. 
The human heart is the same depraved thing it 
ever was. The same Spirit convinces of sin—the 
same divine energy is necessary to renew and 
sanctify the soul. Sientwe, when the sinner’s 
eyes are opened to see the plague of his own 
heart, and the awful danger to which he stands ex- 
posed—when this conviction pervades a whole 
community, it is not strange that multitudes 
should be heard inquiring in deep anguish, What 
shall we do to be saved? And though sometimes, 
through ignorance or imprudence, or a perverted 
intellect, these seasons are accompanied with ir- 
regularities and schemes of human invention, in- 
stead of condemning all revivals of religion, we 
should carefully distinguish between what is gen- 
uine, and that which should be disapproved. And 
no Christian ought to be afraid to make this die- 
tinction. The idea, that we cannot disapprove 
and condemn irregularities in a revival, without 
opposing the revival itself, is a cunning device of 
the devil, which is calculated and designed to 
bring the work of God into contempt. 

&. Though unpleasant to the feelings, it is for 
the benefit of the Church that she should mark, 
and sometimes contemplate the dark and porten- 
tous signs of the times. It would be a pleasant 
consideration, if the word of God and the analogy 
of Providence warranted it, to anticipate the 
uninterrupted and increasing prosperity of the 
Church, until she should “ arise and shine” in the 
full splendour of millennial glory. But if the “ sure 
word of prophecy” has declared that there will be 
a previous, though short season of peculiar trial, 
and if the course of Divine Providence plainly in- 
dicates the approach of that terrible scene, it were 
madness to turn away our eyes from the contem- 
plation of the fact. And though no human fore- 


sight, or vigilance can prevent the day of evil, the’ 
Lord has doubtless forewarned his people of the | 
fact, that, it may not come upon them unawares; | 
and that, by timely measures, they may be put on. 
their guard, and secure themselves against its fier- 
cest horrors. Thus the compassionate Saviour | 
forewarned his people of the destruction of Jeru- | 
salem, and enabled them to escape the destruction | 
With a like merciful de-; 


of that devoted city. 
sign, he has warned the Church of the impending 
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storm which awaits a 
in these latter days. The only way to avail her- 
self of the benefits of the warning, is to mark the 
dark and portentous signs of the times. 

9. Under all the aspects of evil which now, or 
at any other time, hang about the moral horizon, 
we nay be comforted with the assurance, that the 
Church shal] not only continue to live, but that she 
shall ultimately triumph and fill the world. “ The 
gates of hell (hades) shall not prevail against 
ut.” This ae promise not only contains the 
assurance that the powers of darkness shall never 
succeed in their plots against the Church, but that 
the gates of the grave shall never close upon her— 
that God will alwaye have a seed to serve him ; 
and though one generation of his people, after ano- 
ther, die, yet he will always raise up another to 
supply their places. Whatever trials, and how- 
ever great, she may be called to endure, this much 
is certain, that the Lord will lay no more upon her, 
than what is necessary to purify and prepare her 
for his service, and for that glory which she is ulti- 
mately to enjoy. And he has promised, that even 
in this militant state, she shall * inherit the earth.” 
And the time is rapidly approaching when “the 
kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.” 

Finatty. A terrible day, even in this world, 
is before the enemies of the Church. Though the 
people of God have hitherto been, and still are “a 
little flock,” in the midst of a multitude of ene- 
mies, she still} lives, and though she has been op- 
pre and persecuted, and is still destined to be 
tried, yet “the triumph of the wicked” will be 
“short.” The enemy will experience a signal and 
final overthrow. When the Son shall receive “ the 
heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession,” he will “ rule 
them with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces 
as a potter's vessel.”” ‘Tohim “ every knee shall 
bow,” either voluntarily or by constraint, “ and 
every tongue confess.” And when he shall come 
“travelling in the greatness of his strength,” to 
deliver his people, and put her in undisturbed pos- 
session of the kingdom, he will “tread down the 
wicked in his anger, and trample them in his 


fury.” They shall then fall, to rise no more. 


Then O! the horrors of another world—a world 
of endless woe! 

“ Be wise, now, therefore, O ye kings; be in- 
structed ye judges of the earth: Kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when his wrath is kindled but a little.” 

Micalag. 


For the Presbyterian, 
TAPPAN’S REVIEW ON THE 
ILL. 


In a former number of this paper, we attempted 
to point out an instance in which Tappan, in his 
Review of Edwards, makes a mistake which is fa- 
tal to his own cause. Our remarks had reference 
to his assertion that Edwards’ argument against a 
self-determining will, depends on the “assumption” 
that if the soul in the power of willing cause voli- 
tions, it must cause them by volitions. 

Having asserted this, Tappan altempts to answer 
Edwards’ argument by meeting the “ assumption;” 
in doing which, he employs an indirect argument 
and a direct argument. We propose, at present, 
to examine his indirect argument against Edwards’ 
“assumption.” It is as follows: “Take any other 
cause: there must be some effect which, according 
to the general views of men, stands directly con- 
nected with it as its effect. The effect is called 
the phenomenon, or that by which the cause mani- 
fests itself. But how does the cause produce the 
phenomenon? By acausative act: but this causa- 
tive act, according to Edwards’ reasoning, must it- 
self be an effect or phenomenon. Then this effect 
comes between the cause, and what was at first 
considered the immediate effect: but the effect in 
question must likewise be caused by a causative 
act; and this causative act, again being an effect, 
must have another causative act before it, and so 
on ad infinitum. We have here, then, an infinite 
series of causative acts—an absurdity of the same 
kind with an infinite series of volitions.” 

We are here told that, according to Edwards’ 
reasoning, viz: that if the will causes volitions it 
must cause them by volitions, which is absurd, it 
follows that if a cause in the natural world causes 
effects, it must cause them by effects, which is also 
absurd. We will endeavonr to overthtow Tappan’s 
argument by showing that no such thing follows 
from Edwards’ reasoning. 

An act of the will, means che will in exercise. 
But if the will causes a volition, it must be in ex- 
ercise in doing so; that is, if it cause a volition, it 
tnust do so by an act of will. And the ground o 


of will by which that volition is caused must also 
be caused by the will. But when we say that a 
cause in nature produces effects, no such absurdity 


be | follows; thus, a causative act means a cause in ex- 


ercise. But when the cause produces effects, it 
must be in exercise in doing so; that is, when it 
produces effects it must do so by causative acts,— 
The reason why no such absurdity is involved in 
this is, because it does not follow that the causative 
acts by which the effects are produced must also be 
produced by the cause. 

Tappan’s fallacy in his argument lies in these 
words: “ but this causative act, according to Ed- 
wards’ reasoning, must itself be an effect.” And the 
fallacy plainly appears when we look at Edwards’ 
reasoning. He says that if the will causes its own 
volitione, it must cause them by volitions. Now, 
what follows from this? Why just what Edwards 
himself would have admitted, viz: that if a cause 
in nature causes its causative acts, it must cause 
them by causative acts. So that no such absurd 
consequence as Tappan deduces, follows from Ed- 
wards’ argument against a self-determining will; 
and Tappan’s indirect argument against what he 
calls Edwards’ assumption is vain, and will never 
be otherwise than vain, until he proves to the world 
the absurdity that a cause can cause its own acts. 
We will perhaps notice his direct argument against 
Edwards’ “assumption,” at another 


For the Presbyterian, 
A POINT FOR PASTORS. 


I find that the point pressed upon pious parents, 
in regard to bringing the claims of the ministry 
before their children, might be applied mufatis 
mutandis, to ministers. 1 heard a pastor say, not 
long since, that he thought ministers should be 
very careful about urging young men to study for 
the ministry; that this had been done too much of 
late ; and for his part, he thought that there were 
enough of young men entering the ministry al- 
ready. I have no doubt that pastor thought so; 
and [ have no doubt he |} the cause of Christ; 
but [ must think he was labouring under some 
great misapprehensions. 

No one, certainly, would wish to have any pastor 
undertake to decide, for any young man, what his 
profession should be; and of course, therefore, it 
would be improper to urge upon any one, as if it 
were a settled point of duty, to enter the ministry, 
irrespective of his circumstances or his qualifica- 
tions. If any pastor has pursued this course with 
the pious young men of his charge, we would join 
most cordially to condemn the procedure. It is un- 
worrantable and mischievous. But we think it is 
very rare. We strongly suspect that it is much 
more common for pastors to say too little, than too 
much, on this subject, to their young men. Because 
it is injudicious to urge auy individual personally 
to study for the ministry, does it follow that it is 
wrong to bring the subject in all its extent and 
importance before the minds of young men, to ex- 
plain its claims upon them, and to press the obliga- 
tion to examine conscientiously and prayerfully 
their duty in the case? This is what we would 
have dove; and we cannot conceive of the least 
danger of mischief in so doing. The question of 
duty, it may be said, is one between God and the 
individual alone, and therefore the opinion of an- 
other party should not be intruded. But so is the 
duty of owning Christ before men personal be- 
tween the soul and God; but what pastor deems 
this a valid reason for not presenting and urging 
the claims of God upon the heart? But the gift of 
the Spirit is essential in the assumption of the 
duties of the sacred office. So it is equally in the 
duties of personal and social religion; but does 


ilty and unbelieving world : 


uties: it isa deeply solemn and responsible thin 
to undertake the holy functions of the smialenegt 
but is it not equally so to overlook or set aside 
their claims, if God has qualified and called one 
to discharge them! To be instrumental in bring- 
ing @ young man into the office improperly, is to 
be a partaker in his sins, and to share the respon- 
sibility of the mischief. ‘True ;—but this supposes 
that wrong measures have been resorted to, to pro- 
cure these mischievous results, that something 
else than a thorough, prayerful, and scriptural in- 
vestigation of the subject has been urged. And, 
besides, if a young man qualified for eminent use- 
fulness should bury his Lord’s talent in the earth, 
1. €. IN some secular employment, simply because 
his pastor had failed to show him how he might 
have served God more effectually—had failed to 
bring jto his notice the immense wants of the 
world, would not that pastor have to answer for 
the loss of that young man’s talents and piety to 
the Church? And would that account be lighter, 
than if he had portrayed with a full heart the 
mighty woes of earth, and the importance of the 
ministry as the means appointed of God to relieve 
those woes, and through his soul stirring appeals, 
some self-deceived _— (in common with half a 
score of devoted and useful men,) had been induced 
to undertake the responsible work? This is giving 
all possible force to the difficulty: while we con- 
tend that if the subject is properly treated, this 
danger will vanish entirely. 

We feel deeply on this point; because, if we are 
not wholly misinformed, there is deplorable de- 
ficiency somewhere, and we deeply fear that much 
of it is chargeable to the ministry. It has fallen to 
our lot, but very rarely—so rarely as hardly to de- 
serve notice at all—to hear the remotest allusion 
lo it, either in the preaching or the prayers of our 
pastors of late. The prayers in our churches are 
usually, one would think, sufficiently general, but 
by some strange coincidence, that prominent peti- 
tion, urged by Christ upon his disciples, “ pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth 
labourers into his harvest,” seems to have been 
dropped from the catalogue of human wants. We 
differ wholly from the good winister who thought 
this subject had been made too prominent of late, 
and that enough young men were entering the 
ministry already. 

_ But I must defer my thoughts upon this subject 
till another time : and meanwhile I shal] make it a 
point to investigate the state of the case from the 
best sources of information, to which I can get ac- 
cess, O. P. Q. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MOURNERS. 


“ Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be comforted.” 


Look up, ye sorrowful! look up, and see 
Celestial crowns, your ransomed spirits wait, 

When life's sad conflict’s o’er, and ye shall be, 
With songs, admitted thro’ the heavenly gate! 


Dangers and troubles wait upon us here, 
And broken paths perplex our weary feet ; 

But O ! when we in heaven’s bright clime appear, 
These shall but make our holy triumph sweet. 


Our Jesus, Man of Sorrows! suffered thus, 
Anguish and misery weighed upon His breast, 
Yet all, with Godlike love, he bore for us, 
That we with him, might share his heavenly rest. 


Wisely He mingles thus our bitter cup 

Lest life, too sweet, should fix our hearts se10ow, 
Faint not, ye sorrowful! but drink it up, 

And kiss the hand, which deals each painful blow. 


His heavenly balm, shall heal each aching smart, 
His ear shall hear our sighs and anxious cry, 

His gracious hand shall bind each broken heart, 
And wipe the tears from every weeping eye! 


Look up, ye sorrowful! look up, and see 
Celestial crowns, your ransomed spirits wait, 

When life’s sad conflicts o’er, and ye shall be, 
With songs admitted thro’ the heavenly gate! 


New York, October 19, 1840. B.C. 


ON SOCIAL PRAYER. 
Read at a Meeting of Elders of a City Parish 
in Scotland, 

There is no difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians as to the duty of prayer, nor as to its being 
a high privilege. It is the natural expression of 
our feelings and desires to God, and religion can- 
not exist without it. Indeed, the duty is not de- 
nied by any who call themselves Christians; and 
although the thoughtless and ungodly do not prac- 
tise it, and therefore show that they do not feel it 
to be a privilege; yet they acknowledge its pro- 
priety, and when in circumstances of distress or 


f |of danger, do not hesitate to call upon God for 
the absurdity of such a notion is this: that the act | hel 


elp.. 
The Bible is full of prayer. It gives us exam- 
ples of holy men, in all ages, and under all 
dispensations, who were men of prayer; it fur- 
nishes us with motives and encouragements to its 
performance: it records the prayers of good men 
for our direction; and when the disciples said to 
Jesus, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” he condescend- 
ingly gave them words for this purpose to guide 
their thoughts, and in this way to be a model for 
his people through all ages. . 

Family prayer is generally acknowledged to be 
a duty, and nu one has ever regretted his obser- 


Scripture, it is certainly implied as obligatory on 
all heads of families, from a consideration of the 
common duties, Common dangers, common mer- 
cies, in which all the members of a family parti- 
cipate. The neglect of family worship is a griev- 
ous evil, and cannot be compensated for by any 
other observances. 

Social prayer seems to be brought under our 
notice by our Lord, when he says, * Again I say 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Matt. 
xviii. 19,20. When Peter was in prison, we are 
informed that “ prayer was made without ceasing 
of the Church unto God for him,” and on the 
night before his intended execution, a meeting was 
held in the house of Mary, “where many were 
gathered together praying.” This does not seem 
to have been a public assembly for the purposes 
of public worship, but a meeting of private Chris- 
tians engaged in the exercises of social interces- 
sory prayer. Is it wonderful, that in times of 
distress, or of general declension, the people of 
God should love to meet together? In the days 
of Malachi, “they that feared the Lord, spake 
often one to another;” and that this speaking 
was of the nature of prayer, may certainly be in- 
ferred from the subsequent expressions, ‘and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it.” Mal. iii. Such 
meetings have existed in our own and other coun- 
tries, and it is to form one of them that we have 
met here this evening. But we have probably all 


irreligious persons, but by those who love private 
and family prayer. These objections may make a 
certain impression on our minds and they ought 
to be examined and refuted. 

I. It isalleged, that prayer, in any meeting out 
of the family, is a part of the ministerial duty, and 
ought not to be performed by a layman. This 
objection is tacitly felt even by those who would 
hesitate to acknowledge its soundness; and it has 
not unfrequently happened, that in societies where 
it was usual to commence the meeting by prayer, 
the absence of a minister was considered a suffi- 
cient reason for omitting the practice. Now, 
this seems to be, in some measure, to act upon 
the principle of the Church of Rome, where the 
clergy and laity are separated by barriers which 
cannot be passed, and to forget the liberty secured 
to us, by God's blessing, at the Reformation. In 
the Romish communion, the priesthood form the 
Church, the people are only passive spectators of 
the ceremonial; whereas in all the Churches of 
the Reformation, especially in that of our beloved 
land, the people are recognized as taking a part 
in the worship, and having solemn responsibilities 
in consequence of this. 

But whatever may be the duties or the rights of 
private Christians, as to this question, we are no 
longer such. We are office-bearers in the Church, 
with special duties devolved upon us, which are 


\spiritual duties, and which imply the exercise of 


social, and even public prayer, under certain cir- 


vance of it. Without being specially enjoined in| poo 


heard objections mentioned to them, not only by | pe 


cumstances. Amid the declension of religion, 
which infected al! classes, the office of the elder- 
ship had been too much considered as a mere hon- 
ourable sinecure, or, at least, a civil office some- 
what sanctified from its connexion with the care 
of the poor. But let us not forget that ours is a 
spiritual office, to which we have been, if not or- 
dained, at least solemnly set apart by a religious 
service. We there made declarations as to our 
religious principles, and promises as to our doings 
in the parish and congregation. How are these 
duties to be performed aright, without occasionally 
engaging in prayer? One necessary part of an 
elder’s office is, to visit the sick—to converse with 
them—to pray with them. If the office bea spi- 
ritual one, surely this must be his duty; and, if 
he be a spiritual man, he will find enjoyment in 
fulfilling it. I concede all that can be urged as 
to the superior value of a minister's visit. He 
has acquired experience in dealing with the cases 
that come under his notice; he has acquired faci- 
lity in expressing himself to the sick man, adapt- 
ing his counsels or comforts to the individual 
character before him; he can strengthen these 
remarks by referring to the Word of God, in 
which he is deeply versed. These qualifications 
give the minister a great advantage in his visits 
to the sick. But, in a parish and congregation 
so large as ours, it is hardly possible for the min- 
ister to visit all the sick as often as he would de- 
sire. Think of the increase of labour which would 
thus devolve on our excellent minister, and which 
he might be spared, were the elders to assist him 
in this duty. Besides, we have all become ac- 
Phe with some of the people belonging to our 

istrict, either in the parish or the congregation ; 
we visit them occasionally, and give them the 
instruction that appears to be suitable. Are we to 
neglect them in sickness? Are we to say tothem 
“ | cannot visit you now ; 1 cannot pray with you; 
but I will send the minister?” This surely would 
be the spirit of Popery, not that of scriptural Pres- 
byterian Christianity. 

I conceive, therefore, that there are many occa- 
sions where we shall be imperatively called on to 
engage in prayer in our official character as el- 
ders; and there can be nothing unbecoming in our 
meeting from time to time in this place, for the 
purpose of asking, in an associated capacity, those 
blessings which, as individuals and as heads of 
families, we regularly implore. 

If. Another objection has been alleged by men 
who are no friends to spiritual religion, but has 
left some degree of impression even on other 
minds, who are scarcely conscious of its existence. 
Prayer-meetings are associated with poor people; 
with vulgar manners; with enthusiastic language. 


Now, I fear it must be acknowledged that the 
reater number of members of prayer-meetings 
ave belonged to the humbler classes of life. But 

this has just arisen from the fact announced by 
the Apostle Paul, and verified by the experience 
of the Church ever since his day, that, “ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called.” (1 Cor. i. 26.) The ma- 
jority of Christ’s people in all ages have been 
poor ; and it has too often happened, that in times of 
general declension in piety, when religion itself 
was discreditable, at least when serious religion 
was not esteemed, meetings for prayer were com- 
posed entirely of those who were poor, and hidden 
from the world. It is no wonder that the garb 
of such persons is — and their mode of 
Repos homely and unpolished; but, true piety 
shines as bright through all these appendages, 
and ought to be valued and loved by us accord- 
ingly. That such meetings have been some- 
times disfigured by enthusiastic conduct, is not to 
be denied, nor that members of them have shown 
by their conduct, that their profession of religion 
was false; but surely such occurrences should not 
‘stamp the character of the meetings, nor should 
they deter us from engaging in an exercise that 
may be highly useful to every one of us. Besides, 
this ig not to be a promiscuous assembly, but a 
meeting of elders, of those who differing from each 
other in various external or natural respects, are 
yet equal in station in the Church, and of one 
mind in those great matters in which as elders 
they are engaged. Is there not good reason to 
hope that their occasional meetings, in name of 
the Great Head of the Church, for his worship, and 
to obtain his blessing on themselves and others, 
will be favourably regarded by Him, and will con- 
duce to their present and eternal good ! 

If}. An objection of another kind may be men- 
tioned, which some may feel as of a more serious 
nature, than the former ones. I mean the danger 
of such exercises ministering to spiritual pride and 
to a self-righteous spirit. Feeling that they are 
doing what is right, it is not impossible that they 
may fancy they are better than their wy eee and 
may be tempted, not only to boast before their 
fellow-men, but even to cherish high feelings in the 
sight of God. How prone is the heart of man to 
extract poison, even from what God designed 
should afford only nourishment. But surely this 
ought not to be a hinderance to engaging in known 
duty. May not a man boast that he 1s honest! 
while those around him are thieves, (as the Phari- 
see in the parable did;) yet who would judge 
this to be a reason for committing theft? May not 
the regular attender at church be tempted to jw 
himself on his superiority to the despisers of God's 
ordinances; and yet, who would desert the house 
of God for such a reason. Many give alms to the 
r, from an idea that they are thus acquiring 
merit in the sight of God: but the enlightened be- 
liever will not fear to obey the commandment, even 
though there be a danger of his being betrayed in- 
to error. Who does not feel that his thoughts are 
apt to wander in prayer, and that, thus, Satan 
strives to convert a means of grace into an occa- 
sion of sin! Butachild of God will not be in- 
fluenced by such a consideration. It will make 
him just the more watchful and the more earnest, 
while he prayes, ‘“‘ Quicken thou me, according to 
thy word. Unite my heart, that I may fear thee.” 

IV. But another objection or difficulty remains 
behind, though all the others may have been an- 
swered and put out of the way. The sincere and 
humble Christian says, “I cannot pray in the 
company of others; | am timid, I am nervous, I 
have a natural hesitation, which prevents me from 
doing what would otherwise be so gratifying.” 
This is so much a thing of feeling that it cannot 
well be reasoned against: but if the exercise be 
desirable, nay, if it be a duty, why should we not 
make the attempt? May we not be over-rating 
the difficulty? At all events, it is the invart- 
able experience of God's people, that when they 
had satisfied themselves that a certain line of con- 
duct was duty, and had resolved on pursuing it, 
on this ground; however difficult or painful it 
appeared in prospect, the performance was much 
easier than the anticipation. Thisremark appears 
to me a very valuable one ; and it is to be desired 
that we should act upon it in all the business of 
life. Besides, we all remember the difficulty, the 
hesitation, the embarrassment, which we felt upon 
commencing the duty of family prayer. We had, 
rhaps, been reminded of our duty by some kind 
friend, and had felt the obligation of it in some 
respect, but had shrunk from what appeared so 
difficult, and which we feared we could not exe- 
cute tothe edification of our household. We had 
at length been forced, as it were, to the task, had 
commenced it with much trembling, had gradually 
acquired some faculty and comfort in the exercise, 
a afterwards felt surprise at the difficulty which 
had so burdened and distressed us. Now, social 
prayer recommends itself to us by a variety of 
considerations, and has so many advantages, that it 
may be considered in the light of a binding duty: 

1. Do we not fee) that our sanctification is much 
below what it ought to be—what it might be? 

2. Do not our very official duties, as elders some- 
times prove hinderances to our spiritual advance- 
ment! 

3. Might we not do more for the glory of God 
in the family, in the parish, in the congregation ? 

4. Does not the present state of our beloved 
Church call for extraordinary means of obtaining 
the grace and guidance of her great Head? 

5. Is there not danger threatening the cause 
of true religion every where, from the divisions 
existing in the visible Church, from the increased 
activity of the Church of Rome, and from the 
new feature ehown by infidelity—combination in 
the form of Socialism ? ; 

6. Does not the appearance of awakening to 


religious concern which has manifested itself in 
Kilsyth, and elsewhere, offer a strong call to us to 


unite in fervent prayer that God would pour out 
his Spirit on us, and on all flesh ? 
It was the apparent connection between the 


| revival at Kilsyth and the prayer-meetings which 


had previously been established in that parish, 
which led our minister to suggest the forma- 
tion of such meetings among ourselves. The 
subject is avery interesting one. Were the effects 
of a prayer-meeting, on the elders, to make them 
more in earnest in spiritual religion, and more 
zealous in the promotion of religion among those 
with whom they are officially connected; and 
were the windows of heaven to be opened by such 
means, and showers of blessings made to descend 
upon us all, surely such a result would be worth 
all the sacrifice of time or of inconvenience. 

Let us make the attempt, humbly depending 
upon the grace and strength of ; and we 
have every reason to expect that we shall not be 
disappointed.—Soctish Chr. Herald. 


From Missionary Chronicle. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 
RecoMMENDED as New Mission Stations. 


At the Aanual Meeting of “ Mission No. I., in 
Northern India, (Lodiana Mission,) held at Sabathu, 
in November, 1839, the uccupation of new mission 
stations, was, on motion, taken into consideration. 
Whereupon the meeting resolved to recommend to 
the notice of the Board the following places as de- 
sirable locations, viz. 1. Ambala, 2. Dehra. 3. Deo- 
bund. 4. Firozpur. 5. Karnal. 6. Jagraon. 7. Jaga- 
dri. 8. Patialah. 9. Sirhind. 

‘On motion, the Rev. Messrs. J. R. Campbell, and 
W. S. Rogers, were appointed to transmit a descrip- 
tion of these places, together with a map of this 
part of the country, to the Board in America.” 


Brief Description of the above Places. 

1. Ambala.—This is a flourishing city, contain- 
ing at present about 16,000 inhabitants, and gradu- 
ally increasing in population. ‘The city is almost 
entirely new, having been remodelled a few years 
past, by Mr. Clark, the political agent. It is built 
almost entirely of brick, and the streets are laid out 
at right angles, which gives it the appearance of 
some of our new thriving towns in America, and 
forms a striking contrast to other ancient cities in 
India. A majority of the people are Hindusof more 
than ordinary respectability. ‘The principal manu- 
facture is shalsingies or coarse carpets, and various 
kinds of cotton cloth. A considerable amount of 
commerce is carried on in grain and other produce 
of the surrounding country, together with Jarge im- 
aegis of rice and ginger from the hill states. 

he place is central to this mission, and its occu- 
pancy has been in contemplation since the com- 
mencement. By a conversation lately had with 
the political agent, it is believed that no obstacles 
would be thrown in the way of any judicious mea- 
sures being ewployed for the welfare of the people. 
The place is considered remarkably healihy. It 
has the advantage ofa Post-office, and sometimes 
aphysician. The District belonging to the English 

vernment is small—only some thirty to fifty vil- 
ages, but a missionary could visit any village in 
the vicinity, many of which are populous, and 
preach the gospel as much as he pleased, without 
any to molest or make him afraid. 

2. Dehra.—This is a respectable town, pleasant- 
ly situated in the centre of the besutiful valley of 
the Doom, nnd surrounded by a fine tract of cultiva- 
ted land. This valley, about fourteen miles wide, is 
separated from that ofthe Doabor Gangetic plains of 
India, by a serrated range of wooded hills, about one 
thousand feet high, through which there are seve- 
ral openings, affording a tolerably easy communi- 
cation with the district of Saharunpur. The as- 
cent through these passes into the Doon, is for the 
most part, so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible, 
yet its general elevation is found to be near! 
1000 feet above the level of the ocean. Its cli- 
mate also is different from that of Saharunpur, 
(from which it is only distant ina N. E. direction 
about forty miles,) as it is hardly at all affected by 
the hot winds, and during the cold season the 
mountains immediately adjoining to the North, on 
which the large English sanatarium of Missurie 
and Landour is situated, and the tops of which are 
only thirteen miles from Dehra, are generally co- 
vered with snow. The town of Dehra belongs to 
the District of Saharunpur, but it has been happily 
selected both asa civil and military station—the 
residence of a political agent, physician, &c. It 
hasa famous Sikh temple, with numerous depen- 
dant edifices—a large bazar, and cantonments for 
the head-quarters of the Sirmoor battalion. The 
English residents would be friendly to any mission- 
ary who would settle there. One of them has 
given us a warm invitation, and has asked and 
obtained scriptures from us for distribution among 
the people. Another to whom we wrote for 
particular information respecting Dehra, not being 
willing to trust entirely to our own persona] obser- 
vations when there, says, * With respect tu po- 
pulation, Dehra and its cantonments contain about 
14,000 souls. Of these, say one tenth are Moham- 
medans. The cantonments contain about three- 
fitths of the whole population, and the Gurkas with 
their descendants may be about one-fourth, or 4000. 
With respect to bigotry, the Gurkas or Hill peo- 
ple are not of half the prejudices of those 
of the plains. The others being mostly people from 
the plains are much of the same disposition. There 
are a great number of children in Gurka Jines— 
say three or four hundred smart and intelligent, 
and willing to learn. And as a proof of this, the 
few tractsI received from you for distribution were 
received with thankfulness. I have seen groups 
of ten or twelve, sitting around the reader, listen- 
ing with all attention tohim. In fact, the Gurkas 
have little of Hinduism but the name, and will eat 
almost any thing except the “ Sacred Cow.” On 
the whole in my opinion, and I have been twenty- 
two years and upwards in India, and have been sta- 
tioned in all parts, from Dacca in Bengal to Nag- 

re in the Deccan, and Dehra in the eg 

have never met with a place so well adapted for 
a mission station, as Dehra and its cantonments, 
both as it respect the residents and the opportu- 
nities that are afforded by intercourse with the in- 
terior of the Himalayas, as there are great numbers 
of the hill people constantly visiting Dehra.” Our 
own opinion, with regard to the comparative ad- 
vantages of Dehra as a missionary field, accords so 
exactly with the writer of the above extract, that 
we have placed it second in the list of stations re- 
commended to the Society, as claming the special 
attention of the Committee. Large schools. both 
male and female might, we doubt not, goun be col- 
lected, and as caste and bigotry are by no means 
such formidable obstacles to usefulness as they are 
found to be in most other places, Dehra certainly 
affords a good prospect of success, and ought to be 
occupied just as soon as the snen and means can be 
furnished by the Church. Another consideration 
which ought not to be overlooked is, that Dehra it- 
self is considered particularly healthy, and is with- 
in a few hours’ ride of the finest climate which the 
world affords. 

3. Deobund.—A large, town about twenty miles 
in a southerly direction from Saharunpur, and in 
the same district, containing probably 20,000 inhab- 
itants. ‘The houses are principally built of brick, 
and several entire streets are inhabited chiefly by 
Brahmans. It is situated in the centre of a rich and 
fertile country, and is considered to be quite heal- 
thy. There are no English residents at Deobund, 
nor as yet any post-office ; but as it is situated on 
the direct road from Meerut to Saharuupur, and also 
to Dehra, all the advantages of a post-office would 
be enjoyed by a missionary. There is also a civil 
station at Mozuffornugger, about twelve miles to 
the South, on the the way to Meerut, so that the 
advantages of European society would not be alto- 
gether lost. A constant intercourse could be kept 
up with Saharunpur, much to the mutual edifica- 
tion of the missionaries, and the advantage of the 
respective missions. The people appear to be 
comparatively intelligent, and have frequently ap- 
plied to us to establish an English school among 
them. On the whole, we do not know of any town 
in the Upper Provinces, not the seat of civil or 
military operations, (and probably this is an advan- 
tage,) which holds out more inducements than Deo- 
bund, and is in all respects eo eligible for a mission- 
ary station, It is certainly worth while to make 
the experiment of establishing a misssion where 


there are no foreign residents. We think it might 
| be found fully as successful as the plan which has 
been heretofore adopted, as the missionary and 
people could come more directly in contact, and 
they would probably more fully appreciate his mo- 
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tives for coming to reside among them, and not to 
be go likely to associate him with the politics of the 
country; as when residing at a civil or military sta- 
tion. 


4, Firozpur.—This place is situated on the Sut- 
lege, about eighty miles west of Lodiana. The 
population is now more than 10,000 and rapidly in- 
creasing. The district contains fity villages, and 
& good many large towns in the neighbourhood, 
quite accessible to missionary effort. hore and 
Anmritsir, the principal cities of the Panjab, are just 

ite, and only thirty or forty miles distant. The 
river being navigable for the steamers and native 
boats at all seasonsof the year, would afford-easy 
and constant facilities for getting up supplies from 
Bombay. It will also bring a great many native 
residents from distant regions, to whom the gospel 
could be preached, and who might be sent away 
with the word of life in their hands. It has ever 
t of being a large military station, whic 
will greatly increase the population, though it will 
bring with it some nuisances which ought to have 
their weight. The present political authorities are 
anxious for the establishment of a mission, and have 
pledged themselves to give it al! the support in 
their power. 

5. Karnal.—A large military station, thirty miles 
S.W. from Saharunpur, and on the direct road 
from Delhito Ambala and Lodiana. The ancient 
native town is surrounded by a wall, and is suppos- 
ed to contain about 12,000 people. The largest 
native population, however, is to be found in the 
bazars connected with the cantonments, of which 
there are six or seven. Probably the entire popu- 
Jation of Karnal is not short of 40,000. The station 
is considered healthy, and affords a wide field for 
usefulness. It lies directly within the compass 
which this mission was intended to occupy, and al- 
though there is a native missionary there in con- 
nection with the Church Missionary Society, there 
is ample scope for the exertions of more labourers 
without any collision or interference with the op- 
erations already commenced. In Benares and Cal- 
cutta there are missionaries connected with various 
societies, and this instead of proving a hinderance, 
rather tends to their mutual assistance, and the 
furtherance of the Gospel. 

6. Jagraon. Situated about twenty-four miles 
South West from Lodiana, has a population of 
about 20,000. It is a beautiful and well built 
own, in the midst ofa rich and highly cultivatedt 
region. There are numerous villages and large 
towns in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Hindus, and many of them are able to read, 
and willing to receive books. The place has every 
appearance of being healthy. There are no Euro- 

ns nearer than Lodiana, and consequently there 
is no Post-Office, no physician, and no European 
supplies. A tri-weekly communication by coolies, 
however, with Lodiana, would cost only about six 
rupees per month, and in this way letters could be 
sent and all needful articles procured. The Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of a Sirdar in the Panjab, 
but no obstacles from that source are anticipated. 
But as this place and also Firozpur have already 
been reported at length to the Society, it is not 
thought necessary to add much on the present oc- 
casion. 

7. Jagadri. This is a walled-town about twen- 
ty miles N. W. from Saharunpur, on the direct 
road to Lodiana, in the Sike territory, and about 
five miles west of the River Jumna. It is quite a 

and respectable place, and many of the in- 
habitants are said to be wealthy. In passing 
through it frequently, we have met with civil treat- 
ment, and found a disposition in the people to re- 
ceive books. The population is considered to be 
about 15 to 20,000, and of Burea, about two miles 
distant, 15,000. The latter is the residence of the 
Raja, to whom the surrounding district belongs. 
He is rather a liberal-minded man, and anxious to 
secure the favour of the British government, un- 
der whose protection he hes placed himself, so 
that it is not likely any serious obstacles would be 
thrown in the way of those who might obtain his 
approbation in commencing a mission. The place 
is healthy, and the surrounding country beautiful 
and populous. There has been established a Post- 
office in Jagadri cre 6 so that every advantage in 
this respect would enjoyed. There are few 
cities through which more strangers are constant- 
pepassing. as it is on the direct road from the 
jab and Sikh states to Hardwar, and the lower 
rovinces, and hence by the distribution of the 
riptures to such, the word of salvation might be 
disseminated far end wide. 

8. Patiala. A large native city, containing 
from 30 to 50,000 inhabitants, ae distant from 
Ambala in a S. W. direction about twenty-five 
miles, The population are chiefly Hindus, with a 
few Sikhs, under the jurisdiction of an independ- 
ent Raja, but known to be particularly friendly to 
the English, and therefore not likely to oppose the 
establishment of a mission. 

9. Sirhind. An old city, chiefly in ruins, but 
once a place of great importance, and the resi- 
dence of a Viceroy of the akesne at Delhi. It 
was destroyed by the Sikhs about sixty-four years 
ago, and the country is covered for miles aroun 
by the magnificent ruins, which show it to have 
been a place of great extent, and the seat of much 
human greatness. It now belongs to the Patiala 

vernment, and the population does not exceed 
6000 to 8000 who are chiefly Hindus, with a good 
many Sikhs. Bussi, a place of 10,000 inhabitants, 
is only four miles distant. It contains many re- 
spectable Mohammedan families who fled thither 
when Sirhind was sacked by the Sikhs. It has 
many readers, and might be visited weekly or 


oftener by the missionaries at Sirhind. The chief | 


advantage of Sirhind over Bussi as the mission sta- 
tion is, that it is directly on the great road from 
Lodiana to Ambala, Karnal, &c., and the mission- 
aries in this way could send and receive their let- 
ters, papers, &c. daily. 

The ra are only a few of what might 
be mentioned as claiming the aitention of the 
Christian world, and open to receive the Gospel. 
The harvest is indeed great, but the labourers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth more labourers into his 
vineyard, and ag great success to those who are 
already at work. 

We annex to this statement some appropriate 
remarks from a private letter of Mr. Campbell, 
which we trust will be duly considered by those of 
our readers to whom they apply: 

But while you are collecting the gold aad the 
silver to aid in building up the temple of the Lord 
in heathen lands, do not forget to plead with the 
talented and pious youth of our country tocome over 
to India and help us, to come up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. Show them the places 
on the map where those, who have been sent to 
spy out the land, consider they might fight the 
battles of the Lord with success; and let them 
hear of the openings of providence at those stations, 
which they ought to consider as a regular call, not 
indeed made out and presented by the blind hea- 
then, who do not feel their wants, but by us on 
their behalf. Yes, we wish every young man in 
the United States, with a license to preach the 
gospel, as well as those who are preparing for the 
ministry of reconciliation, to read these statements 
in respect to the wants of thousands of the heathen 
as calls, regularly made out and presented on be- 
half of those who are absolutely perishing for the 
bread of life; and we wish them to make the de- 
cision, whether they will accept or reject in refer- 
ence to the judgment dey, and with their eye fixed 
on Mark xvi. 15—a e with which they are 
familiar, and over which they have often prayed. 
Tell the Christian public, aleo, and particularly 
men of wealth, who cannot leave their farms and 
their merchandize, that when the Redeemer in his 
merciful providence opens the way for the Gospel 
in this wide and important field, a regular draft is 
made out by himself on their property and their 
prayers; and that they cannot refuse honouring it 
without proving themselves to be unworthy stew- 
ards of his bounty. But we hope better things, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus 

k. Wetrust that many who are watching 
opportunities of helping forward the gospel chariot 
in its progress over the world, will hail these open- 
ings with delight, and strive with holy emulation 
as to who will do most and best in the cause of 
Him, who died to save them from eternal misery. 
O how little have any of us ever done for perish- 
ing immortal souls, and iv attestation of our love to 
our precious Saviour, who loved us better than his 
life and will bring us, through grace, to the enjoy- 
ment of his heavenly kingdom ! 


THE TWO PARTIES IN THE KIRK. 


Though they but recently regained theirancient 
ascendancy, the Evangelical party inherit the real 
spirit of the founders of the Kirk, and they are the 
offspring of the Covenanters. The Moderate party 
are the successors in the Church of the Episcopa- 
lian intruders, who, aided by the Stuarts, persecu- 
ted the Covenanters, and were themeelves finally 
put down only by the revolution of 1688. Most 
strikingly, in spite of external modifications, do 
the opposite theories of the Covenanters and the 
Prelatists still form the inner-life of their succes- 
sors, and haunt still the localities in the nineteenth, 
which they possessed and animated in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Strathbogie, which, 
in 1840, defies by a majority of its Presbytery, the 
ecclesiastical in favour of the civil law, in 1633 
was the residence of George Gordon, Marquis of 
Huntley, the solitary nobleman in Scotland who 
never faltered in his opposition to the Covenant- 
ers, and of a Presbytery so zealous for the civil 
power, and so firm for Episcopacy and the supre- 
macy of the King, that the apostles of the Cove- 
nant, Montrose, Henderson, Dickson, and Cant, 
when in Aberdeen, dare not approach the district. 
The speeches and the bill of Lord Aberdeen are 
full of the local spirit which, 200 years ago, made 
the burgh from which he has his title, the last to 
sign the Covenant in Scotland, and “ the intellec- 
tually victorious doctors” of the University, the 
loyal lairds and bravest youths of the town, “to 
hoist up sail,” and go with their civic arms and 
colours to King Charles, when the Covenanters, 
according to the language of their preachers, by 
occupying the city of Aberdeen, visited it with 
“the curse of Meroz which came not to the help 
of the Lord against the might.” 

The Covenanters were imbued with the ideas 
of the sublime theocracy of Knox. A faith in the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, in his actually and 
personally by his visible servants governing his 

ple, led them to assert not merely the inde- 
pendence of the £hurch, but also the spiritual sub- 
ordination of the State. Against the headship of 
Christ, the Prelatists set up the supremacy of the 
King. They thought the Church merely a State 
tool, to be kept up because conducive to order and 
authority. Though in this party in the Church 
there have always been men of great piety, from 
Archbishop Leighton and Henry Scougal down- 
wards, in every generation, to the present time, 
their kind of piety has never been the Evangel- 
icism of the Puritans. Their scholarship has ever 
been more philosophic and scholastic, and their 
worth has alwaye been shown in a different man- 
ner, more as gentlemen every way estimable than 
as zealous parochial teachers. To the sermons of 
the moderates, Hobbes contributed more ideas than 
Knox. Though they subscribed a Calvinistic creed 
they have not all been Calvinists, and, under the 
promptings of the philosophic spirit of inquiry, 
some of them have been Antinomians, Arminians, 
Pelagians, Socinians, and sceptics. Repelled by 
the strong and mystical Christianity of the Evan- 
elicals, they early became tinged with the phi- 
eat of selfishness and scepticism which was 
brought into vogue by the Restoration, and 
was fashionable in the courts both of Charles 
II. and George IV. Of course, now that their 
rivals can depose and excommunicate, they are 
more orthodox and less philosophical, and the 
educated classes of this age have ceased to sympa- 
thize with the sceptical philosophy since the theo- 
ries introduced to the Court of Versailles and 
Whitehall by St. Evremond and Herbert of Cher- 
bury, have beem embodied in the Deism of Paine 
and the Socialism of Owen, and believed in the 
cellars of Leedsand Birmingham. But in the last 
century, when scepticism had a great mission to 
accomplish, David Hume, the subtlest of its philo- 
sophers could insist on naming to Dr. Robertson the 
persons he should ask the Government to appoint 
to two vacant offices in the Church of Scotland. 

The Moderates were not ascetics ; they affected 
a polite superiority to the austere prejudices of 
their Puritan rivals, and joined in the amusements 
of life. Scandal whispered of their chiefs, that in 
their sunny and sovereign time, it is seventy years 
since, when their reverend brother Home was 
bringing out his play of “ Douglass,” they rehear- 
sed it privately, with the following cast of parts: 
Dr. Carlyle, “the preeerver of the Church from 
fanaticism,” was Old Norval; Dr. Robertson, the 
historian, and grand leader of the Moderates, was 
Lord Randolph; Mr. Home was Lady Randolph; 
and Dr. Blair, the author of the popular sermons 
and lectures on belles lettres, was the gentle 
Anna. A lampoon of the day says, on the first 
night of the piece— 


* Hid close in the green-room some clergymen lay, 
Good actors themselves too—their whole life a play.” 


Stories are told in Scotland of clergymen who, 
rotected by the Moderates, have reeled all their 
eae in their pulpits as notorious drunkards, un- 
troubled by the discipline of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. Generally respectable, decorous, amia- 
ble, and cultivated men themselves, they were not 


d | over strict in discipline, and seemingly agreed with 


Burns, who himself knew the pleasures of an 
Evangelical cutty-stool”— 


“ The cleanest corn that e’er was dight 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in, 

So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin.” 


It is a fact strikingly illustrative of the different 
moral spirit of the parties, that in six years of 
Evangelical ascendancy, seven clergymen have 
been deposed fur immorality, while not one case 
of this kind was put on record during the last 
twenty years of Moderate rule. 

Before now, both the Moderates and the Evan- 
gelicals have had their prosperous days, which 
were very full of their different spirits and tenden- 
cies, The Evangelicals owe both their last times 
of triumph to the Whigs, and won them by means 


of 1690, besides establishing the independent and 
co-ordinate power of Presbytery, gave the congre- 
gation a right of dissent, stating reasons, to the 
presentation by the heritors or patrons of a preach- 
er, and secured the efficiency of the dissent by de- 
claring the Church Courts to have precisely what 
they are now seeking, a liberum arbitrium, a full 
power of deciding definitively on the merits of the 
whole case. They compelled the patron to sell 
the patronage for a fixed sum. ‘The consequences 
were admirable. It was then the Scottish people 
became universally remarkable for their attention 
to religious duties, and travellers observed that on 
entering a village at cerfue-time, from almost ever 
house the sound of family worship might be heard, 
mingling well with the solemn stillness of the 
gloaming hour. The Kirk was never so efficient, 
and the icons of faithful parish ministers infused 
the heavenly blessing of Christian sacredness and 
goodness into the fiery clansmen and savage serfs of 
the soil, producing a people whose intelligence, 
self reliance, and worth, made the very name of 
Scotchman a distinction in Europe. Scotland in 
Robert Burns, the great and generous-hearted sa- 
tirist of Evangelicism, had a son as full of good 
fellowship and hearty rollicking life and manly fire 
as ever the gayest of nations gave birth to, and 
scepticism had a strong hold of him, yet the power 
of the family worship of the Scottish peasantry 
tinged the uty of many of his best points of 
character, and never failed to thrill his soul when 
he thought of his father— 


“ His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare,” 


saying solemnly to his family, seated “ round the 
ingle,” “Let us worship God.” There is, we 
know, a shallow philosophism in favour of useful 
knowledge, and 8 fanaticism of atheism, which will 
readily dismiss al] this as cant, but the experience 
of human history proclaims that philosophy has in 
it no charms for making vations just and kind like 
those which Evangelicism expresses by the words, 
“Soul, God, and the Cross.”— Westminster Re- 
view. 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

From their annual circular, we learn that the 
Brethren have at present missionary stations in 
South Africa, Antigua, Barbadoes,, Jamaica, St. 
Kitts, Tobago, among the Nothern Indians, in La- 
brador and Greenland. ‘The receipts of the socie- 
ty for 1839 were $57,541 76. Of this amount 
10,846, 94 were received from this country; of 
which letter sum $10,080 was from the United 


Brethren in Pennsylvania. The society’s expendi- 
tures for the year were $55,819 68. 


of the Revolution and Reform Act. The Whigs B 


PRAYING FOR THE RICH. 


The other day I was walking with a pious noble- 
man, and —— to him the importance of the 
year for the express purpose of praying for t 
rich—for we scarcely ever me 
in —a h they are the only people men- 
the Bible, outward 
are almost certain to keep them out of heaven. I 
have thought a good deal about it ry" How s0- 
lemn are the words of our Lord—“ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom o 
heaven! I say unto you it is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of beaven.” 

Some things about it are very alarming. 

1. Almost every person wishes to possess riches, 
notwithstanding what Christ said about them. 

2. Scarcely any man who possesses riches seems 
: imagine that there isany danger connected with 
them. 

3. Very few who have riches, like to part with 
them, except in a very limited manner. 

Now what I suggested was, not to pray merely 
for the nobility, but for rich ministers and rich farm- 
ers ; and take in all the round of bankers, merchants, 
tradesmen, &c. 

My noble friend thought it might be offensive to 
some, but that good might come of it; for instance 
the very circumstance of it being known through 
the nation, that such a day was about to be kept 
might have a salutary effect. Dr. Reed mentions 
a case just to the point. It issomething like this ; 
a certain unconverted minister in the United States 
of America, looking down the street one day, saw 
people going to the house of prayer. This led 
him to ask of a person who was ny by, Why 
are the people goingto church now? The answer 
was, They are going to pray to God for your con- 
version. It was enough. ‘The nail was fastened 
in asure place. His conscience wassmitten. He 
thought—well, if this is the case, then it is high 
time that I should pray for myself. He entered 
his house, shut the door, fell upon his knees, cried 
to the Lord for salvation, and from that day he be- 
came a pious and a zealous minister. The appli- 
cation is easy to the case before us. We ought to 
set about it in the full expectation that God would 
follow it with his blessing. women f , how many, 
might hear, and fear, and tremble, and trust no 
longer in uncertain riches, but in the living God. 

Therefore I propose that some friend, perhaps 
yourself, or Dr. Harris, would call the attention of 
the churches to the subject, and have it printed in 
all the magazines ; for the Baptists and Methodists, 
and Presbyterians and Episcopalians, ought to feel, 
and I doubt not would feel, just as much interested 
in it as ourselves. The sooner you do it the better. 

I remain your very obedient, Ricuarp KnILL. 
Welton, Aug, 8, 1840. 


POPISH LEAVEN. 


A correspondent informs us that while travel- 
ling Jately through several of our northern coun- 
ties, he visited not afew churches, and among 
them, two cathedrals. In none of them, except 
one, did he observe any tokens of the Popish leav- 
en that now unhappily shows itself in some of our 
churches. This exception, we regret to find, was 
in a cathedral church, in which the bishop usually 
ordains, T'wo great wax candles were standing 
on the communion table. The person who showed 
the cathedral, he informs us, was one of the lower 
officers, probably the sexton; and he was struck 
with the fact, that he was fully aware of the folly 
and childishness of the practice—being in this re- 
spect much wiser than his teachers. 

There must surely be an infatuation in the at- 
tempt made to revive obsolete practices in our 
Church, especially under existing circumstances, 
It is well known that our reformers retained some 
customs, in themselves frivolous, in order to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of the ignorant. But the 
progress of information has long . rendered 
many such things quite obsolete. e can see 
reason for what our reformers did; but for reviv- 
ing useless things that have fallen into disuse, 
there can be no reason that can satisfy any rea- 
sonable man. There may be a few superstitious 
people, and such as are popishly inclined, who are 
pleased with such childish things, but they cannot 
but be offensive to the good sense of the public in 
general. 

A disposition to re-introduce such observances 
and customs as came into use during ages of cor- 
ruption, though they may be in themselves harm- 
less, betokens a state of mind alike destitute of 
judgment and of sound piety. Popery has over- 
loaded religion with rituals, and wherever there is 
an overweening regard for them, there, no doubt, 
the spirit of Popery exercises no smal] influence. 
To imbibe the spirit of a system is the first step 
towards its adoption. Man is naturally fond of 
ceremonies, of imposing forms and rituals. Let 
this natural disposition be fostered, and and with it 
is facilitated the progress of Popery. And to en- 
courage this disposition, especially at this time, 
when Popery puts forth all its energies, must be 
owing, either to a blind infatuation, or to a secret 
design to prepare the way for the full introduction 
of the Popish system. 

Man’s real character is commonly known by 
little things, even more than by great things. The 
revival of an obsolete habit or custom may in it- 
self be harmless and insignificant; but not so as 
to principle, or the object had in view. What time 
makes, time changes, and to renew things of this 
nature, on the ground of an obsolete law, is to act 
the part of folly and not of wisdom, it is to ren- 
der what is changeable unchangeable, and thus to 
alter the nature of things. : 

How lamentable it is to see even some of our 
learned men busying themselves about forms and 
rituals, and frivolous observances, instead of em- 
ploying their energies on the great objects of reli- 
ion. They seem to retrograde from the increas- 
ing light of the Gospel, and slink back to the 
dusky shades of scholastic superstition. The sim- 
plicity and spirituality of Divine truth they cannot 
well bear, and hence they attempt to mystify and 
obscure it by such learned and sophistical com- 
ments as helped forward the progress of the Ro- 
man apostasy. We have more reason to dread the 
errors of the learned than those of the ignorant, 
nasmuch as they are usually much more subtle 
nd plausible.—London Record. 


SLEEPY HEARERS. 


Who can conceive of a greater incongruity, 
than the spectacle of an assembly of men, con- 
vened for the purpose of attending to subjects of 
eternal moment, to listen to a message from their 
Creator, who is able to kill and to make alive, and 
yet dozing and sleeping? What an indignity to 
offer to the King of kings! Whatan insult to the 
solemn assembly! And how grating to the preach- 
er! The bare mention of a habit so vile, so re- 
pulsive, so presumptuous, should be sufficient to 
warn every one who is in danger of sliding into 
it. For if even slightly indulged, and in many 
cases if not strenuously contended with, the pro- 
pensity may insensibly become a habit. ‘The mere 
reading of the text then becomes a summons to 
the invisible legions of Somnus to seize the unre- 
sisting victim, and bind him in his oblivious and 
humiliating cords. 

Not that it is sinful or shameful to feel the sen- 
sation of weariness, or even a strong tendency to 
sleep. The man of toil, either physical or intel- 
lectual often feels it, and sometimes in the house 
of worship. But it must not be indulged there. 
Some how or other it must be overcome. If the 
preacher does not drive it away the hearer must, 
even if in doing it he is obliged to take himself 
away. There may be a fault in the preacher in 
not awakening a sufficient degree of interest to 
drive off a disposition to sleep, but that will not 
excuse the hearer in committing one far more 
grievous. 

But what should be the conclusion of the preach- 
er who is troubled with sleepy hearers? That he 
has the misfortune to preach to an unusually stu- 
pid and ungodly set of hearers? Not at all. Such 
an inference would do neither him nor them any 


good. Hehad much better conclude that there is 
something wrong in himself. It may be in his 
manner of delivery, the somniferous tones of his 
voice ; his monotonous, downward-slide, unvarying 
sing-song; it may be in the sameness of his dic- 


tion, or his plan, or the cramped range of his 
thoughts, or hom his dwelling on certain topics to 


the satiety and disgust of his hearers. He may al- 
ways preach the truth, even important truth, but 
that is not sufficient. He must “rightly divide the 
word of truth.” Many a man might deliver an 
hour’s worth of truth who would hardly be listen- 
ed to asa preacher. It is his to declare truth in 
such a way as to arouse attention, and to invigo- 
rate and refresh the mind. The preacher should 
feel that it is a part of his business to keep his 
hearers awake. And he should feel that it isa 
delicate thing for him at least to reprove them for 
not being so.—Christian Watchman. 


DIVINE WISDOM. 


“Human wisdom can so order, moderate, and 
make use of natural motions, that by them, arti- 
ficial effects shall be produced ; as, in a clock, the 
natural motion of the weight or plummet causes 
the artificial distribution of hours and minutes; 
and, in a mill, the natural motion of the wind or 
water causes an artificial effect in grinding the 
corn, How much more, then, shall the \wisdom 
of Almighty God be able so to use, incline, and 
order the wills of men, without destroying them 
or their liberty, as that thereby the kingdom of 
his Son shall be set up amongst them! So that, 
by the secret, ineffable, and most sweet operation 
of the Spirit of grace—opening the eyes, convin- 
cing the judgment, persuading the affections, in- 
clining the heart, giving an understanding, quick- 
ening and awakening the conscience—a man shall 
be swayed unto the obedience of Christ.”— Bishop 
Reynolds 


From the Christian Watehman, 
EVIL-SPEAKING. 


A Reflection.—With a few exceptions, evil- 
speaking originates either in malice or revenge. 
It would be wise, therefore, if he, who hearsa per- 
son evil spoken of by another, should either disbe- 
lieve the statement, or search for the motives by 
which the statement was made. Ina majority of 
cases, the one injured, or his acquaintances, could 
prove its falsity to your satisfaction, and at the 
same time convincingly show the malicious motives 
which actuated the slanderer, and the selfish objects 
which he had in view. There is, by far, too much 
willingness, yea, eagerness, in the world, to be- 
lieve every thing that is said respecting the charac- 
tere of men, whether it be true or false—and there 
is too much haste manifested, in judging of the 
characters of men. ‘Thus they easily gain and lose 
our esteem and friendship. It should be borne in 
mind, at all times, that a man’s reputation ought 
never to be trifled with. It isof more value to him 
than all else beside. Let the following lines of 
David, in one of his beautiful Psalms, be ever re- 
membered : 


** Lord ! who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 


He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 


ness, 
And speaketh the truth in his heart, 
He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fisneries.—The British sloop Crocodile is at Sana- 
wich Bay on the coast of Labrador. She had instruc- 
tions to survey the state of the fisheries on that coast, 
where the Americans are stated to have made great 
encroachments, and also the captain had instructions 
to make inquiries into the religious condition of the 
inhabitans, for which end a series of queries had been 
drawn up for him by the Bishop of Newfoundland. On 
his voyage he had hauled down a French flag which 
was found flying on the shore of one of the fishing 
stations, where by treaty the French were entitled to 
fish on the coast of Newfoundland. 


An Immense Yietp or Conn—We understand, says 
the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter, that three neighbours 
of Mr. W.C. Young, of Jessamine county, measured 
the quantity of corn grown on an acre of his farm a 
few days since, and found the yield to be thirty-nine 
barrels and one half bushel !—About the same quan- 
tity was also found, from measurement, to have been 
—— upon one acre of the farm of Mr. Joseph 

ryan, of the same county. 


Emicration.—It is stated in a recent French paper, 
that at the port of Bremen, Germans are constantly 
arriving from all parts of their country, to take passage 
for North America. The number of these emigrants 
is every day increasing; it last year amounted to 
nearly 13,000 persons, and this year, of which two- 
thirds have not expired, it has already exceeded 17,000. 
In consequence of this, the ship-builders are constant- 
ly employed in building vessels capable of carrying a 
great many passengers—and a vessel of this kind is 
hardly launched, before all the places for passengers 
are secured. 

Deatu or a Senator.—The Hon. John S. Spencer, 
United States Senator from Maryland, died at his resi- 
dence, in Worcester county, on Thursday morning, 
the 22d instant. 


Fire at Massiton, Onto.—The extensive establish- 
ment known as the “ machine shop,” and occupied by 
Messrs. C. M. Russell, H. and R. Partridge, J. Hart- 
ness, and J. H. Wheeler, for various mechanical 
branches, was consumed on the evening of the 7th 
instant. Loss in building and effects, $34,000— part 
of which only was covered by insurance. ‘The fire 
caught from sparks which communicated to turpen- 
tine in the process of boiling varnish. 


An Important Lecat Decision.—The Supreme 
Court, now in session in this city, has recently ex- 
pressed the opinion—that where a bill of exchange is 
drawn in this State, upon a person in another Staie, 
whose residence is here, the holder of the bill cannot re- 
cover damages upon a protest provided he knew the 
fact of residence when he took the bill ; and that parol 
evidence is not admissible to prove the knowledge.— 
Cincinnati Ohio, Gaz. 


Sreamsuirs.—The Boston Transcript gives the fol- 
lowing as the passages made, thus far, from Liverpool 
to Boston, by Cunard’s line of steamships : 


The Britannia arrived, July 19, 14 days, 8 hours, 
“ Brittania, “ Sep. 12,13 12 
* Caledonia, “ Oct. 3, 13 © 
“ Acadia, sas Oct. 17, 12 “* 14 & 

Average time of the westward passages, 13, days, 4 hrs. 
Of the passages out, the Britannia arrived at Liver- 

pool, Aug. 14, 13 days; the Acadia, Sept. 13, 12 days, 


12 hours; the average time of the passages being 12 
days, 18 hours. 


Seconp Cror.—A second crop of pears and apples 
have been produced this season on the farm of Wm. 
D. Clark, near Delaware city, Delaware. The first 
crop, which was very abundant, came off in July. In 
August, the trees bloomed again; and are now pro- 
ducing fruit which looks as if it had passed through 
the usual time and seasons. 


Nortu Eastern Bounpary.—It is stated in the Bos- 
ton Mercantile Journal that the Commissioners are on 
their return from their survey of the disputed territory, 
and that no doubt is upon their minds that the line 
claimed by the Americans is the true line. We shall 
probably soon have their report from Washington. 


Commerce or Lake Eriz.—The Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, Oct. 23, says—Another heavy wind has 
been blowing down the lake to-day, and brought with it 
a number of craft heavily laden. The ship Superior, 
Captain J. G. Nickerson, made a most excellent entry. 
She brings 3000 bbls. flour, 2800 bushels wheat, 220 
bbls. cranberries,and 200 hides from St. Joseph. Fol- 
lowing her came the ship Milwaukie, Capt. Dickson, 
with 9500 bushels wheat and 600 bbls. Hour from Cleve- 
land. In entering port, the Milwaukie was not as 
fortunate as those vessels which preceded her, After 
passing the pier, the space left for a passage was much 
confined and as a consequence she ran foul of and in- 
jured a couple of vessels. A large number of vessels 
have since entered port, and found berths without sus- 
taining any injury. 

From FLoriva.—A Mail with Government despatch- 
es captured by the Indians.—We learn from a friendly 
and attentive correspondent at Fort Holmes, (under 
date the 8th inst.) that the Express Rider, going West 
with the Mail, was fired upon (6th inst.) by a large 
party of Indians, concealed in a small hammock three 
miles distant from that post. 

He discovered the Indians before they fired, but his 
horse having become alarmed, he was unable to turn 
him, and making a “virtue of necessity”—the rider, 
with admirable presence of mind, threw himself flat 
upon the horse and dashed through the enemy—about 
fourteen of whom fired at him. One ball carried away 
his hat, but he was fortunate enough to escape without 
a wound. The horse ran about one hundred yards and 
fell; the rider immediately seized the mail bags and 
fled towards Fort Russel], hotly pursued by the In- 
dians, who continued the pursuit as far as Orange 
Creek, four miles from the scene of their attempted 
murder. The rider, in the course of the chase, was 
compelled to drop the mail. The greater part of it was 


found next morning. ‘The only letters broken open 
wore those addressed to the Commanding General end 
his staff. These letters were found at a long distance 
from the spot where the large portion of the mail was 
discovered, and on the trail which the enemy followed 
in the escape. 
One order from Washington addressed to Gen. Arm. 
istead was missing, its envelope only having been found. 
These circumstances convinced Lieut. McK. that the 
enemy had with them some who can read, and if so, 
it is not impossible that they arc now in possessivn of 
important information, for the scason for opening the 
campaign is rapidly approaching, and the communica- 
tion from Washington which we have mentioned as 
missing, may have been instrnctions relative to the 
movements of the army during the ensuing season.” — 
Savannah Georgian. 
Captain Benjamin L. Beall, of the Dragoons, in a 
report of his operations, dated, Fort Brooke, Tampa 
Bay, East Florida, September 27th, says: “ that in obe- 
dience to instructions (verbal) from Prigadier General 
Armistead, [ abandoned post No. 4 on the 19th instant, 
and arrived here on the 26th instant with my com. 
mand, consisting of companies “E” and “J” 2d dra- 
goons, and ten men belonging to company “C” 6th 
infantry. Lieutenant Wetmore of the 6th infantry 
also accompanied me, he having volunteered his ser- 
vices, notwithstanding he bad but —_ recovered 
from a severe attack of sickness. On the 21st I cross. 
ed the Withlacooche at Fort Clinch, at which point I 
was met by General Armistead. ‘The next day I pro- 
ceeded to Charlo-ahapopka, (“ ‘Trout Euting’’) for the 
rpose of ascertaining whether the Indians had re- 
planted the fields which were destroyed by the com. 
mand under Major Loomis, in Apri! last, which I found 
to be the case. In one of the fields I discovered a 
small party of Indians, which I fired on, but they esca.- 
ped, leaving their rifles, and leaping into the lake. On 
the next day I came on two other partics, and succecd- 
ed in taking their arms and wounding two severely. 
I found their camp on the margin of a large lake, in- 
terspersed with innumerable hammock islands, to 
which they made their escape. My interpreter called 
to one of them, who had reached an island, to come 
back, but his reply was, that he could or would not, as 
he was badly wounded. Lieutenants Thornton and 
Wetmore made use of great personal exertions in or. 
der to catch one of the Indians. [ found in all their 
camps large quantities of pumpkins, peas and beans. 
The next day I discovered another camp which had 
been abandoned only the day before, they no doubt 
having been apprised of my approach. ‘This party es- 
caped on ponies. 

On the morning of the 25th, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Anuttiliga hammock, I saw an Indian 
riding on a pony; a rapid charge was immediately 
made by my advance guard, but he succeded in gain- 
ing the hammock, into which he escaped, leaving his 
pony and pack. I determined to follow the trail of his 
pony, for the purpose of ascertaining where he came 
from. I accordingly selected twenty-four men for that 
purpose, directing Lieutenant ‘Ihornton to accompany 
me, and Lieutenant Wetmore, with the balance of the 
command, to keep on the wagon road to ‘l'ampa Bay 
with the pack mules and led horses. Having proceed. 
ed about six miles, I came to the Chocochuttee sa- 
vannah, and at the eastern extremity I discovered an 
Indian village. The savannah is entirely surrounded 
by a hammock. I then directed Lieutenant Thornton 
to take thirteen men, pass through the hammock to 
the pine woods, and endeavour to get immediately in 
the rear of the town, while I would take the balance of 
the command (11 men,) and charge them in front.— 
Lieutenant Thornton bad Icft me but a few moments, 
when I discovered that my approach was known to the 
enemy, as they were painted and had taken to the 
trees. I then ordered a charge, which drew a partial 
fire from the Indians. I then halted within sixty 
yards of their town, having soon discovered that I was 
opposed by at least sixty Indians. 

For the purpose of giving Lieut. Thornton further 
tine, in order that he might get in rear of the village, 
I directed my interpreter to talk with them. A negro 
in their camp called to my interpreter and said, “ that 
— did not want to talk, they were ready for a fight,” 
and immediately eight or ten rifles were fired on me, 
but without effect. Lieut. Thornton, hearing the firing, 
and supposing that I had commenced the fight, dis- 
mounted on the opposite side of the hammook, and 
came in on the left ofthe Indiantown. The Indians, 
sceing the men approach from that quarter, broke and 
ran into the hammock, supposing, no doubt, that I had 
a large force in that direction. I then ordered a charge, 
and gave them a fire. I am confident that their num- 
ber was not less than fifty or sixty, allhough my inter- 
preter was under the impression that it was much 
greater. I counted twenty-seven huts in the village, 
and observed preparations making for four more.— 
From the trails which I saw, I am under the impres- 
sion that a large party of Indians are now gathering 
in the Anuttiliga hammock. Seven ponies and one 
public horse were captured from the enemy. 


Fire —The Troy Daily Whig, states that a let- 
ter received from Salem, dated Friday evening, October 


in the stable connected with the Salem Hotel, and 
spread with dreadful fury ; consuming the Hotel and all 
of the out buildings, and the session house of the Pres- 
byterian church. Boallac & Fessenden owned the 
hotel. The dwellings of Mr. Lambert, Mr. Seymour, 
Jas. A. McFarland, Elizabeth Proudfit—in all eight. 
There were in the stables twenty-four or twenty-five 
horses. One of the stage agents or owners told me 
that they saved only four of the horses, ‘I'he property 
destroyed is immense—the village is in ruins; the 
streets were filled with furniture, and the people are all 
in confusion. Itis believed to be the work of an incen- 
diary. The fire is now nearly extinguished; nothing 
further to write this evening.” 

Horriste Casuatty From Spirit Gas.—Mr. Paul 

Baker, an industrious mechanic, was working on his 
bench at the tailoring business, at his residence, No. 
171 Houston street, on the evening of ‘Thursday last, 
when, about eleven o’clock, his lamp, containing spirit 
gas, was upset, and the gas immediately caught fire. 
He and his wile in trying to extinguis!: the flames were 
burnt in a horrible manner. Mrs. Baker, after some 
hours of excruciating agony, expired. One of their 
children was badly burnt, as were also, Mr. Baker’s 
hands, face and legs—but there are hopes he will re- 
cover.—New York paper. 
First Syow.—The Boston Transcript states that 
they had quite a snow storm at Boston on Sunday 
night. It commenced about midnight, accompanied 
with vivid lightning and heavy thunder, which con- 
tinued for some two or three hours, and the next mor- 
ning the ground was covered with snow to the depth 
of an inch or two. The snow continued to fall till 
about cight o’clock, when the weather cleared up, and 
the snow melied in the course of the forenoon. The 
storm was very severe at New Bediord and Fall River. 
The thunder was terrific, and hailstones, of an unusu. 
ally large size, fell. In Mansfield and Foxboro’, the 
snow was twoor three inches deep. It is remarkable 
that we should have snow before we had frost, for we 
have as yet hardly had frost sufficicntly severe to kill 
the tenderest plants. 


Tue Brack Locust.—This tree, so valuab!e for fene- 
ing, is ofrapid growth. The cditor of the Galena (IIl.) 
Gazette says: “We saw afew days since a shoot 
which had grown ten feet in height this season.” 


Breap Srurrs.—lIt is said that the packet ship Eng- 
land which sailed from New York on Tuesday, for 
Liverpool took out sixtcen thousand five huudred bush- 
els of wheat, and fifteen hundred barrels of flour. 


Novet Rat Trar.—A correspondent has sent us 
the following account of a newly invented rat trap, 
which has already be used,with success. ‘Take a barrel, 
and stretch a skin of parchment over it with a string; 
cut it across and athwart nearly to the outside. ‘T'ake 
some dripping, and mix it with meal; smear it on the 
middle of, the parchment. The rats will smell it, 
and treading on the parchment it will give way, and 
they will full into the water in the barrel. Put a plank 
for them to creep up to the barrel’s brink outside and 
oatmeal on it. You must not let the water be too deep, 
but set a brick endways in it, and the first rat that is 
caught will make a noise, whicl will entice more, so 
that they will fight for possession of the brick and the 
noise will draw others. Thus in one night, the house 
may be cleared of rats be there ever so many. Mice 
and other vermin may be cauglit in a similar manner. 
—Montreal Paper. 

Trapvers.—A company of sixty traders from the in 
terior of Mexico, under the command of Mr. C, Fristoe, 
with 18 wagons and 60,000 dollars in specic, arrived at 
Independence, (Mo.) on the 11th ult. 


Pocket Scare or Naturat Lixes.—Mr. William 
Gurley, of Troy, New York las constructed a copper 
scale of about six inches by two, which will enable the 
travelling mathematician, field surveyor or engineer, to 
calculate any case in trigonometry, without being en- 
cumbered with a book of tables. 

Casuatty.—The Cincinnati Gazette of the 23d inst. 
observes: We learn from a passenger that the lastern 
stage coach upset about six miles this side of Dayton, 
coming down, day before yesterday, and injuried a 
number of persons somewhat severely —There were 
nine passengers, allof whom were more or less hurt. 
No limbs, however, were broken. Tao injurics were 
principally bruises and cuts. Among thoee who fared 
the worst were Rev. Mr, Burtt and Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 


this city. ‘The latter gentleman, we regret to say, was 


23, says—“ At half past eight o’clock a fire broke out] Howard 


so much bruised and sprained as to make it necessary 
for him to remain on the road, at a house which, for- 


tunately, was close to the place of the accident. A 
couple of female passengers, likewise, were so much 
hurt and frightened as to be left. No blame is attach- 
ed to the driver. The upset was purely accidental, 
while the coach was descending a small hill. . 


—— = 


MARRIED. 

At Philadelphia, on the 26th inst. by the Rev. Isaac 
W.K. Handy, of Berlin, Md., Mr. Caressy F. Rust 
to Miss Ann Exiza Parmer, step-daughter to the Hon. 
Wm. B. Cooper, all of Sussex county, Delaware. 


At Evendale, on the 20th inst., by the Rev. T. M. 
Boggs, Mr. Joun W. Ciark to Miss Evizasetn J. 
Ze.t, all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


At New Britain, Connecticut, on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. D. M. Seward, Rev. Josnva Puetrs, of Flor- 
ida, to Miss Carouine Ler, daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Lec, Esq., of the former place. 


At Lansingburgh, New York, on Monday, October 
19th, by the Rev. J. H. Symmes, Mr. Georce Youna, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Harriet L., youngest daugh- 
ter of Danie. Wurrine, Esq., of the former place. 


DIED. 

At Quincy, Florida, on the 19th of September, of a 
high congestive fever, the Rev. Joun J. Rice, in the 
36th year of his age. Mr. Rice was a native of Ken- 
tucky, but was led by the providence of God, two years 
ago, to this field of ministerial action. Since that time, 
he has devoted himself almost exclusively to the work 
of the gospel ministry. As a man, his conduct was 
unexceptionable. The urbanity of his manners, as 
well as the mild, gentle, and affectionate disposition of 
his nature, secured him the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him. As a christian, his piety was of a 
high order. He had close and trequent communion 
with his Maker. He walked bumbly with his God, 
and seemed to breathe the very atmosphere of heaven. 
As the minister of Jesus Christ, he was distinguished 
alike for his zeal, and indefatigable efforts. No diffi- 
culties seemed too great to be surmounted—no obsta- 
cles too momentous to be overcome. And amidst all 
the discouragements which attended his ministerial 
labours in this section of country, he kept the even 
tenor of his way. He went forward in the discharge 
of his duties, regardless of quences—and under 
the influence of a strong faith and untiring zeal, he 
has been the instrument, under God, we doubt not, of 
bringing many a wandercr back to the fold of Christ, 
who will hereafter shine as stars in the crown of his 
rejoicing. In the death of Mr. Rice, our community 
has sustained irreparable loss. ‘The results of his short 
but invaluable life, eternity alone can disclose. And 
whilst we lament his sudden and unexpected dépar- 
ture, we cannot but rejoice in the conviction that his 
ransomed spirit, freed from the toils and troubles of 
this world, is now gone to rest in the bosom of its God. 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth.— Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.— 
Quincy Sentinel. 


SEVENTH CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

There will be preaching to morrow (Sabbath) eve- 
ning, Ist November, and on every subsequent Sabbath 
evening during the season, in the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, (Rev. Mr. Lord’s,) at seven o’clock. The 
young, and the public generally, are respectfully invi- 
ted toattend. Entrance to the church, from Fourth 
street, between Market and Chestnut. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of Forty- 
three dollars and fifty cents, as a Fourth of July con- 
tribution to the American Colonization Society, from 
the Students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

J.B. Pinney, Agent of Penn. Col. Soc. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia stands adjourned to 

meet in the Presbyterian Church at Fairmount, on 

Tuesday evening, November 3d, at 7 o’clock, for the 

purpope of installing Rev. Gaylord L. Moore, pastor 
of said church. M. Enates, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 

The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands adjourned to 
meet in the town of Clearfield, Clearfield county, on 
the second Wednesday of November next. 

Josuua Moore, Stated Clerk. 


toe WORKS COMPLETE.—The Works of the 
Rev. Thomas 


Chalmers, D.D. LL.D., complete in seven | 


volumes, 12mo. 

Memoir of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D.D., late President of 
Dickenson College, Carlisle, Pa., by Samuel Miller, D.D, Em- 
bellished with a portrait, 12mo. 

Memoir of Mrs, Hannah More, with Notices of her Works, 
and Sketches of her Contemporaries ; by Thomas Taylor, Esq. 

e : rie istory of Laws, Peti 
strances, and Reports, with Facts and A uments relating to 
the Christian Sabbath; by Harman Kin , op 12mo. 
se on Secret Providence, Translated by Rev, James 
1e, 18mo. 

The Extent and Effi of the Atonemen the Rev. 
Malcom. Just published on sale 

M. S. MARTIEN 
anita Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—-Ronert Carrer, No. 58 

Canal street, New York, has just published the Worksof the 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. Professor in the Univer. 
= Edinburgh. Complete in seven volumes, duodecimo. 

e Sabbath: a Brief History of Laws, Petitions, Remon. 
strances, and Reports, with Facts and Arguments relating to 
the Christian Sabbath; by Harman Kingsbury ; one vol. 12mo, 
Dg - on Secret Providence; translated by the Rev. James 

illie, 18mo., 

Memoir of the Rev. Charles Nis D.D., late Presiden 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. By Samael Miller, D.D., Profes: 
sor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 12mo. 

ae = Prove Hannah More, with notices of her works, 
and sketches r cotem ries. By Thomas ° 

. C. Hasa sale at all the publi 
tions of Presbyterian Board. 

ROBERT CARTER 


oct 30—3t 58 Canal st. New York. 


ONROE CLASSICALINSTITUTE.—At 
Rev. J. C. Van Liew, Principal.—Spotsw 


wood, N. J. 
isa pleasant 


and healthy village, situated on the Camden and Amboy Rail- — 


road, ten miles from South Amboy, and from its location on the 
direct route between the two great cities, New York and Phila- 
delphia, has an uninterrupted communication with those cities 
every day throughout the year. 

The Institute embraces every department of education—Eng- 
lish, Classical, and Modern Languages—and is designed to pre- 
pare young gentlemen for 8 ee a profession, or for the ac- 
tive duties of life. The pupils board in the family of the prin- 
cipal, and receive from him every attention which may tend to 
secure their comfort and toaccelerate their improvement. The 
most particular regard is paid to their morals, and every season- 
able opportunity is a og to impress upon their minds the 
aac principles taught in the word of God, not only in refer- 
ence to their eternal interests, but in their important bearings 
on _ civil and political institutions, and all the social relations 
of life. 

The Institute is furnished with a chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, and a course of familiar lectures on these subjecu, 
Suited to the capacity of youth, and accompained with illustra- 
tions and experiments, will be given each session, 

A public examination of the pupils, and exercises in public 
speaking close each session, when two elegant diplomas are pre- 
sented to the young gentlemen who receive the first and second 
honour of the school. — 

The year is divided into two sessions of twenty-three weeks 
each, commencing on the first of May and the first of November. 

TERMS.—Ineluding board, tuition, washing lights, fuel, 
and furnished bed rooms per session, $35. A deduction of Five 
Dollars per session will be made to those who furnish their own 
beds, bedding, and towels. Modern Languages Ten Dollars extra. 
One halfin all eases to be paid in advance ; the remainder atthe 
close of the session, 

REFERENCES.—Philadelphia.—Rev. Drs. Ludlow, Bethune, 
Hardenbergh, and Cuyler. ew York.—Rev, Dr. Knox, T. G. 
Talmage, Esq. J. H. Cornell, Eq. and Jacob Brinkerhoff Esq. 
Albany.—Rev. Dr. Wyckoff.—Or any of the patrons of the In- 
stitute in either eity. oct 31—3t 


ATHERWOOD’S PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND 

THEBES.—These Panoramas are now open for exhibi- 

tion at the COLISEUM, corner of NINTH and GEORGE 
streets, Philadelphia. 

The PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM, is a splendid paint- 
ing of the largest class, covering a surface of ten thousand 
— feet, painted from drawings taken by Mr. Catherwood, 

1834. 

The PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, painted like- 
wise from Mr, Catherwood's drawings, is superior, as a work 
of art, to any Panorama before exhibited. 

The Panoramas are brilliantly illuminated er evening, 
by upwards of 200 gas lights ; and explanations of the pictures 
given iv the forenoon, afternoon, and at eight in the evening. 

Open from nine in the morning till nine in the evening. 

Admittance 25 cents to each Panorama. Books of , 
tion may be obtained at the door at twelve-and-a-half cents. 

oct 30—I1m 


J Wve & SON, Booksellers, 144 Chestnut street, 
° Philadelphia, have published the following valuable 
Works, to which they invite attention. A liberal discount made 
to those who purchase in quantities, or to sell again. A new 
and improved edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Scriptures, 2 vols, royal 8vo. Dick‘s ‘Theology, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 1 vol. royal 8vo. The Preacher; or 
Skeleton’s of Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo, Gili’s Commentary on the 
Bible, 9 vols. 4to. Oxford Divinity, by Bishop Mellvaine, of 
Ohio, 1 vol. 8vo. Henry’s Abridgment of Bingham’s Christian 
Antiquities, 8vo. Calvin onthe Romans, lzmo, Beza’s Life 
of Calvin, 12mo. Outlines af a History of the Courtof Rome, 
12mo. Kev. Geo. Junkin on Justification, 12mo. Elisha, by 
Krummacher, 12mo. Drew on the Resurrection, 12mo, Do. on 
the Soul, 12me. Ramsey's Journal of a Missionary Tour in In- 
dia, 12mo, Rev, R. J. Breckinridge’s Tour in Europe, 12mo, 
‘rhe Fruits of the Spirit, by Rev. G. W. Bethune, 12mo, Me. 
moir of Rev. JohnH. Rice, 12mo. Dr. Miller's Letters on Cler- 
ieal Manners and Habits, 12mo. Letterson Confirmation, by 
the Rev. J. L. Blake, 18mo. Life of Mra. Hawke's, 12mo, 
third edition. Faber on Infidelity, 12mo. The Christian Pas- 
tor’s Manual, 12mo. Rev. S, H, ‘Tyng’s Sermons, fvo, Rev. 
A, Alexander on the Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. Do. on 
the Canon of Scripture, 12mo, How Shall | Govern my 
Sehool, by E, C. Wines, 12me. Memoir of Halyburton, 12mo. 
Matthew's on the Divine Pu 18mo, Oriental a to 
the Seriptures, 18mo. ‘he Museum of Rehgious Know! > 
12mo, ilson’s Young Communicant’s Catechism, 18mo. ‘1 
Juvenile Choir, a new Singing Book, 18mo, Bovth’s Reign of 
Grace, 12mo. The Life of Fletcher, l2mo. The Test of 
Truth, by Mary Jane Graham, 18mo, The Freeness of Grace, 
by do. 18mo, Original Poems, 18mo, The Bible Baptist, b 
Thomas P. Hunt, stitehed covers. Rev, Matthew Henry's 
Seripture Catechism, 18mo, Evangelical Music, adapted to 
be used with the Presbyterian Psalms and Hymns. Round and 
Pateut Notes, Also, he following valuable School Books.— 


Dr. Wyke’s Greek Grammar, 8vo. Greek, Latin, and English 
Vocabulary, 12mo, Bridge’s Algebra, 12mo, Peale’s Graphics, 
or Manual of Drawing and Writing, 12mo, Milty’s Elements 
of Geometry, 12mo, Smart’s Translation of Horace, 2 vals, 
Cowper's do, of Homer, 2 vols, &c. oct 31 
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CHRIST’S AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


He knelt—the Saviour knelt and prayed, 
When but his Father's eye 

Looked through the lonely garden's shade, 
On that dread agony ! 

The Lord of all, above, beneath, 

Was bowed with sorrow unto death. 


The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The skies might well grow dim, 
When this mortality had power 
So to o’ershadow Him ! 
When he who gave man’s breath might know 
The very death of human woe. 


He knew them all—the doubt, the strife, 
The faint perplexing dread, 

The mists that hang o’er parting life, 
All darkened round his head ! 

And the deliverer knelt to pray— 

Yet passed not that cup away. 


It passed not—though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath his tread ; 

It not—though to him the grave 

ad yielded up its dead : 

But there was sent him from on high 
A gilt of strength, for man to die. 


And was His mortal hour beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 
In the dark, narrow way ? 
How, but through Him, that path who trod ? 
Save, or we perish, Son of God! 


RELIGION. 


Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 
They rest in time’s resistless tide, 
And cold are while they stay: 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amid the darkest gloom of wo, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure— 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll : 

His heart may break ‘neath sorrow’s stroke— 
But, to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they're broke, 
That ray will light it still. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TREES, TIMBER, AND FRUIT. 


After an absence of some months from the city, 
I was glad to see in an old paper a suggestion 
with which I most heartily concur; that of com- 
pleting the a of both sides of our cross 
streets, and the north side of our main streets with 
shade trees. If, as proposed, Councils will agree 
to appropriate a portion of the Girard Fund to this 
measure, boxes to protect them might be very 
cheaply made at our “pauper palace,” and the 
sugar maple of New England, myriads of which 
beautify her lovely villages, and extend for miles 
along her roads, might be obtained from the East- 
ern States, by contract, at a very low price. It is 
not only to the eye of taste that this addition to the 
attractions of our beautiful city will be grateful. 
In our hot climate, trees greatly promote health, 
and while the wealthier classes are enjoying the 
refreshing sea breeze, or luxuriating amid the syl- 
van shades of our numerous fashionable resorts, 
the poorer, who are compelled to remain at home, 
and earn their daily bread, will bless the hands 
that shelter them from the fierce rays of the mid- 
day summer sun, and enable them to enjoy therus 
in urbe. 

A writer on this subject, invites attention to 
the foliage of the various growths generally cul- 
tivated for shade trees, as the proper season for 
planting is now near at hand. [ bope that this ad- 
vice will be taken; and meanwhile, as I have paid 
no little attention to the respective merits of the 
trees now in use, permit me to give the result of 
my observations. As a general rule, (from which 
the Horse Chesnut, and English Sycamore must, 
however, be excepted,) the foreign varieties are 
less permanent, and are often cut off by severe 
frosts; this has been the case with the Paper Mul. 
berry, to the extent of thousands of trees. Hap- 
pily, *‘ the rage” for the Lombardy and Athenian, 
or Balsam Poplars, has gone by ; the latter, in ad- 
dition to an utter want of beauty, throwing off in 
the spring a — substance much like cotton of 
very short staple, highly deleterious to weak lungs 
and eyes. The Ailanthus, (a huge sumac,) though 
beautiful in its few earlier years, very soon declines 
and dies. Who can regard the picturesque beauty 
of the Classic Elm without deeply regretting the 
eternal war waged against it by armies of worms 
and caterpillars ? Who, that remembers the ancient 
glories of Independence Square, and her magnifi- 
cent avenues of English Eim, but must regret 
their destruction by these crawling legions ? Look 
at the gauze-like texture of the wreck of foliage 
on the Native Elm still remaining there, and it 
must be confessed that neither variety can be wise- 
ly selected neRE. The foreign varieties of- the 
Linden (Tilia) stripped of their foliage, and nearly 
all the trees of larger growth —— sadly in- 
jured by the perforations of borers, &c., attest the 
impolicy of relying upon them for permanence. 
On the contrary, the American Linden (Tilia 
Americana) escapes these evils, and in addition to 
its rapid growth and great cleanliness, is highly 
ornamental—those on the west side of Independ- 
ence Square, for example, being rarely surpassed 
in symmetry and compactness. On the whole, no 
tree is, perhaps, equal in our soil and climate, to 
the Rock or Sugar Maple. Look at the grace and 
elegance of those in Washington Square and else- 
where, their fine, full, fresh foliage of delicate 
- golden hue, and contrast them with the ragged 
white, cutleaf, and dasycarpum varieties, and who 
can fora moment hesitate between them? The 
beauty and regularity uf the Horse Chesnut, its 
deep rich foliage, and delicate blossoms, render it 
justly a favourite, though sometimes objected to as 
inviting the boys by its flowers and fruit. The 
Oaks of our country, a large family, have been too 
much neglected. The rich variety in Washington 
Square, which we owe to the good taste of the late 
George Vaux, Esq., ought long since to have ren- 
dered them more fashionable. No one who has 
visited Mobile, Savannah, and some others of our 
Southern cities, can furget their beauty, or hesi- 
tate to believe them peculiarly adapted to city use, 
especially where the streets are broad. The Ash, 
at one time so popular, in consequence of its vigor- 
ous growth and beauty, has been so greatly in- 
jured by borers, who soon destroy the branches, and 
sometimes the stem also, that they are now rarely 
planted. The Locusts, all beautiful, are almost 
universally assailed in a similar manner, and scarce- 
Wy atree escapes destruction. The Gymnocaldus 

a 


nadensis, or Kentucky Coffee Tree, loses it leaf 


so early, and presents so meagre a foliage at best, 
that it can never find much favour here. The 
Tulip Tree, and Sycamore, are deservedly favour- 
ites, the former for the peculiar beauty of its fine 
deep verdure, and its immunity from the attacks 
of vermin; the latter for its gigantic size and noble 


port; but these, like the Black Walnut, another of 


our most justly prized native growths, all require 
a wider range for their broadly spreading branches 
than our comparatively narrow side walks afford. 
Why has not the symmetry of the Cypress, and 
the exquisite delicacy of “its slender leaf of ten- 
derest hue,” brought it into fashion? 

The splendid Oaks in Washington Square, de- 
serve notice for their beauty and rich variety; and 
equally so, for exploding an error much to be de- 
plored. Thos when we see the most wretched 
apologies for trees, planted along our side walks, 
we are gravely told that the more permanent and 
beautiful species grow so slowly, that they would 
not afford shade in a lifetime! But we have a tri- 
umphant reply in the fact, that those noble trees 
have been planted but twenty years! The lovers 
of nature enjoy a rich repast in the fine collection 
there, and the Englishman who sees at home only 
the one species, “ British Oak,” is often observed 
silently admiring the congregated members of this 
beautiful and invaluable family. May we not hope 
that the central thirty feet of the noble drive re- 
cently opeued' by the enlargement of Broad street, 
will be occupied by an avenue of oaks? In our cli- 
mate, the heat and dust created by an unbroken 
expanse of one hundred and twenty feet of pave- 


ment, inust necessarily be highly undesirable ;! 


hence the plan originally proposed for its embellish- 
ment, is at once econoinical, and free from those 
inconveniences. It is to be h that within the 
city limits also, the owners of dwellings on that 
street will adopt the Oak, or some others of our 
wide spreading trees; and where they recede from 
the street line—the noble mansion of Mr. Dundas 
for instance—a belt of oak would, in a few years, 
add considerably to the actual value of the pro- 
perty, to say nothing of the gratification to be de- 
rived from their fine, deep, verdant foliage, at this 
riod of the year, when many of the European 
indens are stripped of their last leaf. The gigan- 
tic size attained by the catalpas, in Washington 
Square, (planted at the same time with the oaks,) 
must convince every observer that the erroneous 
claims advanced in favour of the more speedy 
growth of the Lombardy and balsam poplars, ailan- 
thus, and other trumpery varieties, are utterly 
groundless, It is true that the catalpa rarely pre- 
sents much symmetery or regularity of figure, and 
is therefore less suitable for the sidewalk ; but in- 
termingled with other trees of various hues and 
forms, and especially in the spring, when covered 
with flowers, almost unsurpassed in beauty, it may 
well challenge admiration. 'We who are used to 
it from infancy, and who may, perhaps, be some- 
what prejudiced against it, from the fact that it 
springs unbidden from the road side, and ofttimes 
hides the deformity of a stone heap, or covers the 
nakedness of a spoil bank; but the very circum- 
stance of its thus providently volunteering as a 
most judicious committee of taste, entitles it to a 
higher place in our regards. Well dol recollect, 
on an excursion among our picturesque scenery 
amid the hills of the Schuylkill and Wissahiccon, 
with Baron ——, the Austrian Consul General, 
the ecstacy with which he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with an ancient catalpa, the first he had ever 
seen, and which, some twenty years before, he be- 
held in all the pride of its floral beauty, under the 
guidance of a Jamented and mutual friend. 

The black walnut, hickory, aud chesnut, though 
fine majestic trees, and admirably adapted for 
clumps and avenues in the country, offer too many 
temptations to mischievous boys, to recommend 
them safely as ornamental trees in the city. 

One additional reason may, perhaps, be promi- 
nently adduced in favour of our Councils taking 
charge of all the trees planted in the streets.— 
Every year a set of designing fellows, totally ig- 
norant of the business, and with no requisites be- 
yond a ladder, saw, and an ample supply of impu- 
dence, go round among the owners of trees, offer- 
ing their scientific services to trim and beautify 
them. The obvious result may be well imagined ; 
and too often, after paying the sum demanded on 
the completiou of the “ job,” the luckless proprie- 
tor finds that his trees have been shorn of their 
beauty, and irretrievably ruined. If the whole 
subject was under the charge of Councils, and only 
proper persons selected fur the performance of the 
needful duties, this source of vexation would be 
effectually cured. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at, yet still is 
cause for deep reproach, that in a new country 
like ours, where wood was once one of the great- 
est obstacles in the farmer’s way, every tree fell 
indiscriminately before his axe. But that time has 
now gone by; and wood will become, as in Eu- 
rope, an article of great value. Some irreparable 
losses have grown out of this systematic destruc- 
tion. Among these, we might notice several va- 
rieties of valuable native grape, and a very large 
species of shell-bark, from which, had care been 
taken to cultivate young trees, in addition to the 
fine fruit for the table, our manufactories might 
have received darge supplies of o1L, superior to 
that of the Olive. Some parts of Europe now ma- 
nufacture all their oil for the table, for burning, for 
the arts, and for agricultural and manufacturing 
purposes, from the beautiful avenues of the Jug- 
lans regia, (English walnut,) which embellish their 
road sides, and border the lanes to their dwellings. 
Why might not our farmers, who would consult at 
once both beauty and profit, instead of the vile 
foreign weeds now disfiguring their lawns, such 
as the Athenian and Lombardy poplars, and the 
still more pestiferous paper mulberry, select and 
cultivate the finer varieties of our native hickory, 
as the English walnut will not bear our severe 
frosts? Their shade is far superior to any of the 
ragged race of imported growths alluded to; and 
as we shall soon wake up to the effects produced 
by our innumerable canals and rail roads, in clear- 
ing away the forests wherever rails and coal can 
be had on terms so moderate as to tempt the de- 
struction of the woods, even for the value of the 
timber, the wisdom of a judicious system of plant- 
ing, will be seen before its profits can be realized. 
It will perhaps be laughed at asan idle dream, 
when the writer recommends the common black 
walnut asa tree worth planting. It is neverthe- 
less true that fashion, in one of its freaks, has 
rendered this wood a rival to the costly mahoga- 
ny in England. The farmers of Germany and 
Switzerland sell the trunks and roots of theirs when 
old, for a very high price, in place of the lat- 
ter wood, after having been paid well for land and 
labour by nuts and oil. Indeed, in many parts of 
Europe, the writer has rarely seen furniture made 
from any other than this beautiful material. 

The chief object of this communioation must not 
however be forgotten. It was thatof recommending 
strongly the culture of the great Spanish chesout. 
This tree itself is very similar to our own forester 
bearing the same name; but it often grows to an im- 
mense size, and the fruit is about six times as large. 
From one old and decayed tree of great size, at 
Evien in Savoy, I saw in October, 1825, a large 
wagon load of nuts gathered. Before the intro- 
duction of the potato, the peasantry of all South- 
ern Europe depended.much on this chesnut as the 
staff of life. It is used in various ways, not only 
for making bread puddings, but is sold roasted in 
thin cakes; many a good supper have I made at 
Roine and Naples, on a pint of hot roasted ches- 
nuts and a flask of thin light wince; and many of 
the poor of those cities obtain very little other 
food. ‘To the wealthy circles of England, this ches- 
nut isso necessary an addition to the Juxury of 
their tables, that the duty annually received by 
the British Exchequer from the chesnuts imported 
into London, exceeds $200,000. One noble lord 
assured me that the fruit produced by one avenue 
of these trees at his country seat near London, 
after yielding ample supplies for the tables of his 
two establishments, afforded his tenant $1000 a 
year. The space occupied could not have exceed- 
ed two acres! We hear much of the profits of the 
mulberry and silk worm, but as this beautiful and 
lucrative tree thrives equally well in this country 
as in its own native mountains, will not our hardy 
farmers deign to make an experiment which will 
beautify their lawns, add a new luxury to the fes- 
tive cheer of long winter evenings, and increase 
their hoard of ready cash, if they deem the fruit 
too valuable to form one of the most nutritious ar- 
ticles in the world for feeding stock ? E. C, 

P.S. The Spanish chesnut may be easily ob- 
tained by grafting or inoculating the native stock. 


THE SAILOR’S MOTHER. 


It is a fine summer's morn, and the sun is shin- 
ing on the hills and the valleys, on the waving 
woods and the flowing river. Never did the birds 
sing more sweetly, and never did the landscape 
look fairer than it does now. 

Do you see the mother with two of her children 
at her cottage door? she isa widow. Sometimes 
she speaks to her children, sometimes she looks up 
at the bright snowy white clouds, and sometimes 
on the distant country. No wonder that she should 
sometimes gaze around ber on the prospect, for it 
is a lovely one. ; 

But do you really think she is musing on the 
scene before her? No, indeed she is not ; widows 
that live in cottages, and have children about 
them, are not in the habit of standing in that 
thoughtful manner to gaze on country scenes; 
they have something else to employ their time 
and thoughts. Itis generally as much as they can 
do, poor things! to get together the bits and drops 
to support their family; there is work to do, and 
the children to attend to, and the pot to boil. She 
is not thinking about the bright sun, the hills and 
the valleys, the waving woods, and the flowing 
river; she hardly knows that the birds are singing 
at all; all her thoughts are at sea; her eldest son 
William is a cabin boy, ard she is thinking how 
brightly the eun must shine on the heaving ocean. 

It is mid-day, and the widow and her three chil- 
dren are seated at the deal table to dinner; the 
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daughter was seven years old last Easter, and her 
brothers are nine and five. The daughter has 
asked a blessing ; the potatoes have been served, 
and the children are as lively as lambkins in the 
flowery field. But what is it that occupies the at- 
tention of the mother! She sits motionless, look- 
ing on the earthenware dish before her, seemingly 
forgetful that she has food in her mouth, for her 
lips move not. I see how it is; she is far away 
over the wild waters! she is thinking of her Wil- 
liam, and the dinner that he may be eating on 
board the Dolphin. 

It is evening, and the sky is obscured; the sun 
has not yet set, but the heavens grow dark; the 
change has come on suddenly from glare to gloom. 
The wind too, has risen, and is, even now, increas- 
ing. Nay, look how the tops of the laburnums 
are waving to and fro. Any one may see that a 
storm is brewing ; the wind whistles up the rock 
lane, and sounds hollow; sure enough we shall 
have a rough night of it. I will hie me in doors, 
under cover; many a one will be wet to the skin 
before morning. 

But see! the widow is leaning over the orchard 
gate, and looking towards the old yew tree in the 
church-yard. Perhaps she is thinking that, if the 
storm comes on, it will blow the fruit from her 
trees, or sweep away the thatch from her frail 
built cottage, or upset one of Farmer Hall’s elm 
trees, or blow down the old yew in the church- 
yard. Not she, indeed ; little would she care, at 
this moment, if her orchard were stripped ; if the 
thatch of her cot were whirling in the air; if the 
old yew in the church-yard were blown down, or 
half a dozen of Farmer Hall’s elm trees were torn 
up by the roots. The truth is, she is not thinking 
about them; she is only thinking, if a storm 
should take place at sea as well as on Jand, what 
will become of her eon William. 

It is midnight; the children of the cottage are 
fast locked in slumber, but the widow is yet awake. 
The wind howls fearfully, and the storm is all 
abroad. The casement rattles as the drenching 
rain is driven against it; the cottage trembles as 
the heavy crash of thunder breaks over head, and 
the flashes of lightning seem to set the whole sky 
in a blaze. 

The widow trembles in her bed: surely it is 
enough to make her tremble, for the lightning and 
the thunder are terrible, the drenching storm is 
like a deluge, the frail cottage can hardly en- 
dure such a tempest much longer, and the storm 
may ruin her. 

Ah, you know not the strong affection of a mo- 
ther! I tell you that these things trouble her not; 
she is not thinking about them. That poor wo- 
man, though she hees trembling, is bold enough 
to walk abroad in the tempest; to bear the blus- 
tering winds and drenching rain. Neither the 
loud claps of thunder, nor the sheeted and forky 
lightning would keep her within doors, if the wel- 
fare of one of her children required her to leave 
her cottage. But what makes her tremble? 

Ah! what makes her tremble indeed ! I will tell 
you. Long after the children were asleep, she sat 
at the window watching the progress of the storm; 
she bent her knees, and held up her hanis in pray- 
er, but her faltering lips prayed only for the safety 
of her son: her son William is in all her thoughts. 
The bed is now shaking beneath her; how must 
a ship shake on the raging ocean! She hears the 
rain pouring down; how soon it must drench a 
sailor’s jacket through and through! The thun- 
der and lightning are terrible, even in a cottage; 
what must they be on the wide unsheltered sea! 
what, if her William should be struck by a flash, 
or be blown from the giddy mast, or what, if the 
vessel should be wrecked in the middle of the ra- 
ging deep! 

Again it is a goodly summér’s morn, the rain 
has given over, the winds have fallen, the tem- 

st is heard no more, The sun is gilding the 
andscape, and all is calm; but, is it all calm in 
the widow’s heart? No; she yet sees in her me- 
mory the forky flash; she yet hears the strife of 
wind and rain; she fears that dismal tidings may 
reach the cottage; her duties are done as before, 
but now and then, she is lost in thought, and when 
any stranger stops at the cottage gate she gives a 
start. 

Days, and weeks, and months have passed ; the 
leaves of the trees are beginning to change colour; 
the fields are white unto harvest, and in some of 
them the Jabourers are cutting down the corn with 
the sickle, and binding it intosheaves. The widow 
is getting her fruit from the apple trees in her 
orchard; she is shaking the branches with a pole, 
and het children are filling their baskets. 

What is it that suddenly caught the quick eye 
of the poor widow? her cheek burns again, and 
now it is deadly pale. I see a sailor boy at the 
orchard gate laden with a bundle, some sticks, and 
a bird cage. His jacket must be a new one, and 
his cheek is as red asarose. The pole has fallen 
from the widow’s hands; the children have over- 
turned their baskets of fruit, and mother and daugh- 
ters are flying towards the gate: in a noment that 
sailor boy is locked in his mother’s arms. 

William has liberty to leave the ship for a fort- 
night; he has been in foreign parts; he has be- 
haved well, and gained the good-will of his cap- 
tain ; he has brought his sister some beautiful sea 
shells, his brothers some capital bamboo sticks, but 
the parrot in the gilt cage, and the gold in the 
leathern purse, are for his mother. 

The widow has ascended her staircase to her 
chamber ; in the fulness of her heart she has kneel- 
ed down to offer up praise to the Father of Mer- 
cies, for all his goodness. She has confessed, with 
tears, her fully and sinfulness in doubting his pro 
tecting care, she has prayed that she may no more 
dishonour him by a want of confidence in his mer- 
cy, and has besought him for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
to accept her thanksgiving and praises, for bring- 
ing back her son in safety, for wiping away her 
tears, and making her heart dance for joy.—Lond. 
Child’s Companion. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


‘We have been for sometime promising ourselves 
the pleasure of accepting the kind invitation to visit 
the office of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
(South East corner of Seventh and Sansom streets, 
Philadelphia.) We snatched a few minutes on 
Saturday to take a hurried peep. We were par- 
ticularly attracted by the magnificent full length 
likeness of the Society’s late patron, the venerable 
Bishop White presented by Messrs. C. N. Robinson 
& Son, of Chesnut street—certainly well worth a 
pilgrimage to the quiet scene of so many unpre- 
tending labours of love towards the coloured race. 
But the fine portrait of that excellent nobleman, 
Lord Bexley, President of the British Auxiliary 
Society—those of Hon. Wm. Short and the late 
Dr. Bedell, painted and presented by Mr. Neagle, 
those of President Monroe, Carroll of Carrolton, and 
some others by Mr. Sully and family, afforded 
pleasing proof that by the munificence of our artists, 
the plan suggested by Mr. Cresson would be gradu- 
ally carried out, and a gallery comprising most of 
the great and good men of our country, descend to 
a grateful posterity, as the hallowed brotherhood 
whose just and philanthropic views, and whose dis- 
interested and active benevolence, reared, under 
the Divine blessing, the most noble monument of 
their age, and elevated, by their godlike charity, a 
whole continent from degradation and bloodshed! 
Nor were the implements of the natives, and a fine 
collection of well preserved and brilliant African 
birds, sent from Liberia by Gov. Buchanan, easily 

by. We are gratified tolearn that the office 
18 open to the visits of the public, and we cannot 
but hope that others may, like ourselves, catch 
there a spark of the fire burning so brightly in the 
bosoms of its foundere.—Cour. Inq. 


COFFEE. 


The excellence of the flavour of roasted coffee 
depends much upon the manner in which the pro- 
cess is conducted, and the extent to which it is 
carried. It should be performed in a covered vessel, 
over a moderate fire, and the grains should be kept 
in constant motion. When these have acquired a 
chesnut-brown colour, the process should cease. 
If too long continued, it renders the coffee unplea- 
santly bitter and acrid ; or by reducing it to char- 
coal, deprives it entirely of flavour. 

The coffee should not be burnt long before it is 
used, and should never be kept in the ground state, 
as it loses much of its agreeable flavour and acti- 
vity.— United States Dispensatory. 


MARY FISHER'’S VISIT TO THE SULTAN. 


Mary Fisher was a member of the Society of 
Friends, in England, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and visited the New England settle- 
ments in America asa inissionary. In or about the 
year 1660, she projected a remarkable enterprise, 
the history of which is given in a Jate number of 
“The Friend,” which we quote with some abridg- 
ment. 

Mary Fisher now believed it would be right for 
her to pay a visit to the Grand Turk, to relieve an 
exercise which was resting on her mind on his ac- 
count. It would appear from the records which we 
have of the accomplishment of this concern, that 
she undertook it alone. From Italy she obtained a 
mene to Zante, and from thence to the shores of 
the Morea, where she landed at Patras. She pass- 
ed along the narrow strip of land lying between 
the Arcadian mountains and the waters of Lepanto. 
She was at Vostitza, the ancient Ajgium where the 
states of Achaia in the days of their freedom met 
in council; and she trod the streets of Corinth.— 
From thence her course was through the isthmus 
of Corinth; and travelling the public road of the 
emperor Hadrian, she entered the territory of an- 
cient Megaris through the Scironean pass, and 
skirting the coast of the gulf of Egina, was a spec- 
tator of the ancient ruins and modern miseries of 
Athens. From Attica she passed over the plains 
of Marathon, and crossed the channel of Euripus 
to the island of Euboea, now Negropont. She visited 
the city of Egripos, the ancient Chalcis. She next 
visited Scio, and some of its neighbouring islands, 
from whence departing she first trod the shores of 
Asia at Smyrna. Whilst she remained in this city 
she attracted the attention of the Earl of Winch- 
elsea, the English ambassador to the Ottoman porte. 
On learning her intention of visiting the Sultan, 
he had her arrested and sent back to Venice. 

From Venice, or some of the other Italian ports, 
this indefatigable minister of the gospel obtained a 
passage to Zante. Of her further Journey the only 
information we can gather is, that after crossing 
Greece to its eastern end she skirted the shores 
of the Egean, and made her way in safety to the 
gates of Adrianople. In the vicinity of this city 
the army of the sultan and his court were now en- 
camped, Here it was that Mary Fisher was led 
to speak to the sultan. Protected by Him whom 
she desired to serve, she had passed without insult 
or injury through a land trodden by degraded 
Greeks and their tyrant masters. The plague had 
by this time overrun the whole of Turkey: it 
found victims among that army which for ten years 
had invested Candia, and it thinned the crews of 
those fleets which defended the Bosphorus or con- 
trolled the A2gean. The camp of the sultan was 
not exempt froin the scourge, although it does not 
appear to have raged there with much virulence. 
Such was the condition of the country through 
which this devoted handmaiden unflinchingly pass- 
ed to fulfil her mission. At Adrianople she was 
courteously received and entertained, but she could 
find no one willing to accompany her to the camp: 
she therefore proceeded there alone. On reaching 
the outposts, she sent a message to the vizier that 
an English woman who had something to declare 
from the great God, wished an audience with the 
sultan; and he sent Mary word that, at a certain 
hour the next morning, she should have an oppor- 
tunity to declare her message. Mary spent the 
night at Adrianople, and at the appointed hour she 
returned to the camp. She was now ushered into 
the presence of the sultan, who, surrounded by his 
great officers of state, was waiting to receive her. 
On her presentation, the youthful monarch deman- 
ded if she had a message for him, and, on her re- 
plying in the affirmative, bade her deliver it. The 
pomp and splendour of the oriental court, according 
to the description of Ricaut, must have been grand 
and imposing, far beyond any thing which Mary 
had ever seen or perhaps imagined; but this she 
regarded not, for her mind was inwardly engaged 
as she stood silently before that assembly, seeking 
for that qualification which alone can enable any 
one rightly to perform a religious duty. The sul- 
tan supposed she was struck with awe at the thought 
of speaking before such an audience, and asked her 
if she desired that any of them should retire. To 
this she replied in the negative. He then encour- 
aged her to speak freely, and concluded by charg- 
ing her to speak the word she had to say trom the 
Lord, neither more nor less; for they were willing 
to hear it, be it what it would. Finding that au- 
thority and power for which she had waited, Mary 
now began to speak, and the whole court with 
much seriousness quietly listened until she had 
concluded. The sultan then demanded if she had 
any thing more to say. ‘T'o this she replied by as- 
king it he had understood that which she had al- 
ready spoken. He answered, “every word,” and 
added, “ it is truth.” He then invited her to remain 
in his dominions, saying, that they could not but 
respect one who had come so far with such a mes- 
sage. She now desired liberty to pass on to Con- 
stantinople, upon which he offered her a guard. 
This she modestly declined, stating that her confi- 
dence was in that divine arm which had brought 
her thither for her safe conduct home again. The 
sultan, on this, reminded her that it was dangerous 
travelling alone, expressed his surprise that she had 
passed safely so far, and added that his offer was 
out, of a respectful concern for her safety, and 
that he would not for any consideration that she 
should suffer the least injury in his dominions. As 
she was about departing, she was asked, “ what she 
thought of their prophet Mohammed?” ‘This was 
a question the answer to which might seem likely 
to endanger her safety. With holy wisdom, as 
well as intrepidity, she answered, “I know him 
not: but I know Christ, the true prophet, the Son 
of God, who was the light of the world, and en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 
She added, “If the word that the prophet speaketh 
cometh to pass, then shall ye know that the Lord 
sent that prophet; but if it come not to pass, then 
shall ye know the Lord never sent him.” This 
they acknowledged to be the truth. Then they 
suffered her to depart; and she proceeded without 
molestation to Constantinople, from whence she 
took her depasture,and reached England in safety, 


From the New York Com. Advertiser, 
THE FOREIGN NEWS. 


«There was a tremendous rush for the news re- 
ceived by the steamers yesterday. We published 
our first edition immediately on the arrival of the 
Boston boats, before seven o’clock A. M. Having 
obtained our foreign files and correspondence, a 
second and more complete edition was published 
at ten o’clock.—The President having come up 
from below, we published a third edition at twelve 
o’clock. We have seldom seen greater anxiety to 
obtain foreign news. Our office was thronged 
from morning till late in the evening. The news 
is of a most exciting and important character, as all 
who read it will at once perceive. We have no 
room for comments to day.” 

The foregoing paragraph is copied from the Sun 
of Monday, and we do not know when we have 
read one with more regret. The statement is prob- 
ably somewhat exaggerated as to the rush for pa- 
pers, but even after making great allowance, there 
is enough left to excite a painful cove of sorrow 
for such needless and most objectionable violation 
of the quiet and decorum that should prevail on the 
first day of the week. That it is good for mana— 
for society—to have one day in the seven set apart 
for rest from worldly occupation cannot be denied, 
even without particular reference to religious duty ; 
but if that duty is taken into the account, such a 
state of things as the Sun describes is, not alone 
impolitic and therefore to be lamented. 

And after all, what occasion was there, or is 
there at any time, for this reducing of the sacred 
day to the same category with the other days? 
What good is wrought by it, either to individuals 
or the community? Surely the peace, comfort, 
and happiness of no man are promoted by knowing 
what has taken place in Europe, on Sunday morn- 
ing instead of Monday. 

ut it may be said that commercial men are in- 
terested in having their intelligence on Sunday. 
This answer does but exhibit more forcibly the 
evil of the practice so rapidly growing up among 
us. If merchants are to receive and read their 
foreign letters on Sunday, and communicate on 
that day with their correspondents at the South and 
West, so much the more grossly are the obligations 
and offices of the day violated ; and if the practice 
continues, we may expect before long to see the 
Sabbath utterly disregarded, or only employed 


execution, 
the steamships make their arrivals, eight times in 


with a more intense devotion to worldly affairs, as 
it is in some parts of Europe. 


We would respecifully suggest the inquiry whe- 
ther some means of preventing this desecration of 
the sacred day cannot be devised and carried into 

— one must have observed that 


ten, on Sunday or late on Saturday night. This 
perhaps might be otherwise arranged ; but at all 
events we cannot perceive the necessity or the pro- 
priety of setting all the newspaper establishments 
at work, in such utter disregard of all Christian 
obligation. 

at we speak disinterestedly in the matter 
must be obvious, from the consideration that the 
morning papers take precedence of us, in any event, 
when the sieam ships arrive on Sunday. 


PRESERVING BEES. 


These industrious insects have been successfully 
preserved from the miller by having tubes project- 
ing some ten or fifteen inches from the hives, in- 
stead of holes cut in the sides for their passage into 
the hives. Tne miller will not light on the end of 
the tube, and is unable to find an entrance. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—Joun C. has 
for sale at the Depository, 141 Nassau street, New York, 
next below the Observer office, and directly opposite the Brick 
ehurch, the following works, recently issued by the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Publication at Philadelphia, and sold at their 
fixed viz:— 

1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childien. 18mo. Price 15 
cents, 

2. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks, 
18mo, Price 37) cents. 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. 18mo. Price 31} cents, 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and i’ractical Keligion: designed for Young Christians, 
by the Kev. E. Mannering. 18mo. Price 37} cents. 

5. Self Employment in Secret: An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful A fflictions; Me- 
mr for Practice; by the Rev, Johu Corbet. 18mo. Price 

cents, 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Kev. Henry A. Koardman, 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 

7. The Pleasures of Religion; by the Rev, Henry Foster Bur- 
der, D.D. i18mo. Price 38 cents, 

8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its uen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy; containmg 
Memvirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
thatevent. I8mo. Price 31} cents. 

9. ‘Nhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

10, The Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abrid 
tor the Board from MecCrie’s Life of Kuox. i8mo, Price 374 
cents, 

Al. The Life of Captain Wilson, Containing an aceount of 
his residence in India; his conversion to Christianity; his 
missionary voyage to the South Seas, and his peaceful death. 
Abridged. 18mo, Price 25 cents. 

12, Lewers to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diffi- 
culties of a friend under seriwus impressions, By ‘I’. Chariton 
Henry, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Third edition; embellished with a Portrait. 18mo. Price 45 


cents, 

13, A Threefold Cord; ora P Promise, and Prayer from 
= Holy Seriptures fur every doy tn the year, 32mo. Price 

cents. 

4. The Dutiesand Responsibilities ofthe Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the Keformed Pastor; by Kichard Baxter, 
18mo, Price 31} cents. 

15, The Offices of Christ; abrid from the original work of 
Stevenson ; by the Rev. Wm. S. Piumer, D. D. 18mo, Price 25 
cents, 

16, The Divine Purpose ; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Inquiring Friend; 
by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. 18mo, Price 374 cents. 

17, Presbyterianism the truly primitive and A postolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ; and Infant Baptiem Scriptu- 
ral and Reasonable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Atfusion the 
most suitable and editying mude; by Samuel Miller, D. D,. 
12mo. Price 37} cents. 

18, The Spirit of Prayer; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 32mo 
Price 183 cents, 

_ 19. ‘The Spruce Street Lectures; by several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831-32. To which is added, a Lee- 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 
Miller, D. D. 8vo. Price one dollar. 

20, A new pm obepares of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God.— Together with the Plan of Government 
and Diseipline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions im May, 1821 ; and in 1833, 18mo, Price 374 
cents. 

21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise of 
Self-Examination, By Rev. Wm. Trail. 32mo. Priee 15 cents, 

22. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourming; by the Rev. 
Richard Cecil. 32mo. Price 15 cents. 

23. The Doctrine of Regeneration, selected from the Writings 
of the Rey. Stephen Charnock. 12mo_ Price 624 cents. 

_ 24, Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the ** ‘True Chris- 
tian’s Love of the unseen Christ.” By Thomas Vincent. 32mo, 
Price 183 cents. 

25. The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines, 18mo. Price 37} cents. 

e, . Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Blackader. 18mo. Price 
cents, 

27. Memoir of the ‘Rev. George Trosse, of Exeter, Englund. 
18mo. Price 25 cents. 

28, Seripture Portions for the Afflicted, e§pecially the Sick, 
with Reflections from various authors. 18mo, Price 37} cents. 

29. The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

30. The Christian’s Great Interest; or the Trial of a Saving 
Interest in Christ, and the way to attainit. By Rev. William 
Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scotland, 1605. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Kev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
18me, Price 45 cents. 

31. The Lite of Andrew Melville, the Scottish Reformer. 
Abridged fur the Board, from McCrie’s Life of Melville. 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 

32. The Lives of the Patriarchs. 18mo, Frice 45 cents, 

33. An Exposition of a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the furm of questions and answers ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
18mo, Price 15 cents. 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism ; by the Rev, 
John Flavel. 32mo. Price 15 cents. 

35, ‘The Fulfilling ot the Scripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convincing Unbelievers; by the Rev. Robert Fleming. 
Abrid from the third edition. [t8mo. Price 50 cents, 

36, Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. In twenty-six sermons, by several eminent 
divines. 8vo. Price 1.624. 

37. The Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the Religien 
of Protestants, proved by Scripture and History. 12mo, Price 
50 cents. 

38. A Series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: em- 
bracing several on Practical subjects, 2 vols. 12mo, Price $1. 

39. ‘the Form of Government, the Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

40. Yhe Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly}; 
with Proofs from the Scriptures, 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

41, The Saints’ Encouragement to Diligence in Christ’s Ser- 
vice ; by Rev. James Janeway, 18mo. Price 34 cents, | 

42. The Return of Prayers; by Thomas Goodwin, |B. D. 
32mo, Price 25 cents. 

43, The Life of Rev. Richard Baxter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo,. Price 374 cents. 

44, The Mystery of Godliness, wherein the Deity of Christ is 
proved upon no other evidence than the word of God, and with 
no other view than for the salvation of men; by the Kev. 
Thomas Bradbury; in two vols.12mo. Price $1.75. é 

45, ‘The Christian Education of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Church. By Kev. Samuel Miller, D.D, 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 

46. The Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and Moses, respecting the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. 32mo. Price 18} cents. 

47. ‘The Lives of Rev. John Owen, D.D., and Kev. John Jane- 
way. i8mo. Price 44 cents. : 

48. Sketches of Church History, from the birth of Christ to the 
nineteenth century. By the Rev. James Wharey. One volume, 
18mo. Price 50 cents. 

49. Memoir of the Kev. John Rodgers, D.D., late Pastor of the 
Wall street and Brick churches, in the city of New York ; by 
Samuel Miller, D.D. One vol. 18mo, Frice 44 cents, 

50. Divine Conduct; or the Mystery of Providence, By Rev. 
John Flavel. One vol. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 

51. The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, by his son Matthew 
Henry, 18mo,. Price 44 cents. 

Besides the books, twenty-three Tracts have been published, 
the smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the largest of 130 pages. 
The whole series, 1; »ingle copies from 2 cents to 15 cents, 

‘The General Assembly’s Psalms and Hymns, 32mo, 24mo, 
12mo. 

Also, The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, 
by Charles Hodge, D.D. Part I. and Il. Price $3, im musiin, 

These publications now comprise upwaids of 50 volumes, 
meny of them from the pens of men eminent for their piety 
and learning, *‘ who being dead yet speak,” and others from 
living authors, “ whose praise is in all the churches,” : 

Orders from the country for these and other works of a reli- 
gious or literary character, nee attended to, by 

JOHN C. WHITE, 14: Nassau street, 

N.B. Mr. White begs leave to state that the Depository, at 
141 Nassau street, New York, is established with the app 
tion and favour of the Board at Philadelphia. 

oct 24—2t 


EW PUBLICATIONS—A Book for the Sabbath, in three 
parts. 1. Origin, design, and obligation of the Sabbath. 

2. Practical improve ment of the Sabbath. 3. Devotional exer- 
cises fur the Sabbath—by J. B. Waterbury, author of “ Advice to 
a Young Christian.” Extent and Efficacy of the Atone- 
ment, by Howard Malcolm, 2d edition, The Dew of Israel and 
the Lily of God, or a Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace, by 
Dr. F. W. Krumacher, author of * Elijah the a &e. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D. D., late Presi ent of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, by Samuel Miller, D. D, The In- 
quirer directed to an experimental and practical view of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, by kev. Octavius Winslow, for sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 


ott 24 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ISHOP McII.VAINE’S NEW WORK.—J. Whetham & Son, 
B Publishers and Booksellers 144 Chesnut st. Philadel! hia, have 
this day published, Oxford Divinity compared with that of the 
Romish and Anglican Churches ; with a special view to the il- 
lustration of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith ; as it was 
made of primary importance by the Reformers, and as it lies at 
the foundation of all Scriptural views of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By the Right Rev. Charles Pettit MeLlvaine, D.D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of 
Ohio, mn one beautiful 8vo. volume, 546 pages, — 

J. W. & Son have woe received new editions and fresh 
supplies of the following valuable Works, which they offer on 
liberal terms. The Comprehensive Commentary and Supple- 
ment, in 6 vols. The Encyclopedia of Religious Know 
containing a t mass of information useful to all who stud 
the Bible. The Dew of Israel, by Krummacher, 12mo. Boo 
for the Sabbath, 12mo. Goodwin's Redemption Redeemed, 
8vo. Scotland and the Scotch, by Miss Sinclair, 12mo. Bu-h's 
Scripture Illustrations, 8vo. A Word to Women, by Caroline 


Fry, 12mo. Bu *s Translation of the Psalms, 12mo. Phy- 


b 
Ruling Klder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New 


aey, is called 
teen years a 
that portion 
it was in 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, Samuel Bayard, +» 


jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We are pleased to learn that a new edition of **Letterz en the 


notes and illustrations, 


Sacrament of the Lord's S$ ,»” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
the Chaseh at Princeton, New Jer- 


for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
and was regarded as a very useful present to 
the religious community for the benefit of which 
The w being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue frem the press, We can freel 


recommend this manua! as, in our opinion, adapted to de muc 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


ROSPECTUS FOR PUBLISHING THE MINUTES OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMI.LY.—The manuscript Minutes 
of the Presbyterian Chureh, before and since the formation of 
the General Assembly confeseedly constitute an important part 
of itsthistory. These archives are accessible to few, and are yearly 
in danger of irreparable destruction. The General Assembly 
of several past years, aware of these facts, have been desirous to 
rocure their publication, but their intention has not hit 
n carried into execution on account of the expense which 
would be incurred by such publication, and to meet which no 
provision existed, At the last session of the Assembly the sub- 
jeet was again considered, and was committed to their Stated 
Clerk, with instructions to make arrangements, if possible, with 
the Board of Publication for their speedy issue frum the press, 
The subject has been on various occasions fully discussed im the 
Board, and while they do not tee! authorized to invest any of the 
funds contributed by the Churches and intrusted to them, in a 
publication like this, yet they have determined to make an effort 
to have ao desirable an object accomplished. It is for this end that 
they submit the following prospectus to the Church at large, on 
which it will ultimately depend whether the work shall be ac- 
cumplished or abandoned. 

It has appeared to the Board that their first attention should 
be directed to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at least to 
such a portion of them as ee be regarded as furmshing a con- 
tinuous History of the Church, The present prospectus relates 
to the following manuscripts, viz: Ist. Records of the original 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A. D, 1706 to 1716, 2d. A Let- 
ter Book, ae uments of the same period. 3d. Re- 

of the original Synod of Philadelphia: from 1717 to 1726, 
4th, do, from 1727 tw 1743, Sth. do from 1744 to 1758, 6th. do. 
from 1778 tw 1788; the period of the formation of the General 
Assembly. 

After an examination of these manuseripts,the earlier of which 
are in a perishing state, the Board are of upinion, that if printed 
on a royal octavo page, double column, they might be comprised 
in one volume of not exceeding 480 pages, The Board there- 
fure propose the following terms of publication, leaving it with 
the Church to determine whether so desirable an enterprise 
shall be carried into execuuon, 

A specimen number will bn issued as soon as practicable, 

ERMS, 

1. The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shall be 
published in about 10 monthly numbers of 48 pages each, stitched 
~ covers. ‘The price to subscribers will be 20 cent per num- 


r. 

2. The whole subscription for the 10 Nos, must be paid in ad- 
vance, to prs losses in cullvetion—which would increase the 
cost to subse: sbers, 

3. Every person procuring 12 subscribers and transmitting 
~ amount of their subscriptions, shall be entitled to a copy free 

cust, 

4. Every person procuring 24 subscribers, and transmitt 
the amount of their cubserigtions shall be entitled to ees 
vie The work will be henever bee 

5. The work wi t to press w ‘Tr 2000 subscribers - 
have been obtained. 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the work 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and pri- 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of ecclesiastical documents. Synods and Presbyteries 
should not only recommend it to notice, but take the most effi- 
cient means to secure the success of the object. The responsi- 
bility of failure must rest with them, The Board will perform 
their part, and will confidently anticipate support from the 


Chure 
That it may be ascertained at an early iod whether the 
work can be put to press, it is hoped that names of subseri- 


pee the price of subscription will be transmitted as soon as 
Dic, 

it will facilitate the transmission of names’and money, and 
save postage, if ten or twenty subscribers should unite in one 
communication, which can easily be done through their clergy- 


men. 
If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subscribers, the money of those who du subscribe will be care- 
fully returned.—All communications are to be directed to 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh st. Philadelphia. 
C7 The Watchman of South, Charleston Observer, and the 
Presbyterian Advocate, will please copy this advertisement. 


CURED, and Instruction given in Elocu- 
tion.—104th Exhibition in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 
will give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
on Tuesday evening, October 20, 1840, 

Tickets 25 cents each—and may be obtained at Osborn’s Mu- 
sic Store, twodoors below the Court, Each ticket will admit a 
gentleman and two ladies. 

The exerci es will commence at half-past seven o’clock. 

C7 This Institution is — from the first of September till 
the last of June—during July and August, there is a vacation. 
All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of Stammering, 
Lisping, &e., or for improvement in Elocution, may learn the 
conditions of NDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 

No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 

C7 Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfactory refer- 
ences will be given in the principal cities throughout the 
Union. oct 17—6m* 


Ase FEMALE SEMINARY, under the care of the 
Rev. Robert Steel.—This Institution is locatea- in the 
pleasant village of Abington, and has been in successful o 
tion for six years. It ison the Old York, or Easton road, e 
miles north of Philadelphia, The pupils are received mto the 
family of the subscriber, and treated as his children, The gov- 
ernment of the School is parental, and great attention is paid 
not only to the cultivation of the intellect, but to the moral 
and religious training of the youth ; and the formation of such 
habits as will prepare them for future usefulness. A few more 
pupils can be received, ‘The Winter Session will commence 
on Monday the 2d of November. 

The terms are, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 8150 per 
annum. Music, forty dollars. 

oct 17—3t ROBERT STEEL, Principal. 


USCARORA ACADEMY, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA.— 
‘The Winter session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2d of November next. Ali the branches of English, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, taught with care.— 
The location is eight miles from Mifflintown, in the very health- 
ful and beautiful valley of Tuscarora, aud at a distance from 
any village. Students from a distance, board in the Institution, 
under the care of one of the teachers. Special care as to mo- 
rals, Rin Bible daily recited. Attendance at Church indis- 
Terms.—For tuition, from $5 to $10 per Session of twenty- 
two weeks. Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, and light, not 
to exceed $40 per session, one half in advance. Students will 
furnish themselves with beds and a or else charged ex- 
tra. M. K. WILLIAMSON, Principal, 
oct 17 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 
Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
qe Seminary will be opened under the direetion of 
¢ subscriber, on the firstof October next. The Principal has 
obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States for the beauty of its situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
at the costof %17,000; it is now expressly fitted up for a Board- 
ing School,and combines almost every uisite fur the accom- 
modation of both —_ and teachers, buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance trom the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna river, The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
city. it is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal. Connected with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exercise of the pupils. ‘The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired. 

The wipe has engaged the services of four gcntlemen, as 
resident teuchers in the differeut departments, in the domes- 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end, 
While the intellect will be cultivated, due attention will be paid 
to the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularty aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 
good moral character. 

The course of instruction comprises Reading- 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the globes, English Gram, 
mar, Composition, History, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engincer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrouomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Drawing a 
Painting, Vocal and instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages, ‘rhe Instituteis pro- 
oe with an extensive philosophical apparatus, and a good 

ibrary. 

TERMS,.—The present pecuniary embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induced the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even ig moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The school yas will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, ~ yh the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &¢., persession, payable in advance, - 875 00 


The extra charge, per session, will be fur Music, - 12 00 

Modern languages and Drawing, each - - 8 00 

Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 
stitute, per session, payable in advance, 12 00 


A regular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each Paw in studies and de- 
pores will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 

ardians. 

e The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and tw have them and their clothes distinctly marked. 

Application may be made tw the Principal, by letter or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and references cheerfully given. 

july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


RYANT’S MALE JUVENILE CLASSES will resume their 
exercises the first Monday in September. 
For further particulars inquire at the school-rooms, No, 1 
North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 
References.—Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., H. W. Ducachet, D. D., Rev. H. J. Morton, Rev, 
m, Suddards, Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Prof. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Benj. Stille, Zebulon Locke, Edward Roberts, James 
Watson, 
Also the apactin Classes will re-commence their exercises. 
aug 29—t 


UPERIOR STATIONERY.—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationery, of superior quality. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 

articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 


be relied on. 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
sortment of Commercial and other 


of Another Life, by Taylor. Home Education by | substantial manner. An assortment ! 
eae on the Pope’s Su} sameey. A few copies, being bai- | 200ks of the following P are kept ready made for im- 
ance of the edition of “ The Preacher, or upwards of 400 | mediate supplies: 
skeletons of Sermons,” 2 vols, 8vo. Also,a few copies of Han- | Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
nam’s Pulpit Assistant. New edition of Choule’s History of | Royal Journals with blotting paper, 
Missions, with many plates, 2 vols. 4to. Woman's | RoyabDay Record 
Guide. Woman as she should be in her Social and Domestic Medium Ledgers, Deed 
Character. Living for Immortality, by Rev. John Foster. New | Medium Journa Docket ket 
edition of Foster's Essay on Decision of Character. A few co- | Medium Day ’ Letter Boo 
pies of the Journal of the Rev. Woseph Wolff, Books made of eopy- 
the Jews, 12mo. &c. Demy Day Books, va 
ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, by a young man | Sales Boo ®, Serew and Lever Copying 
S who has been for some time engaged in teaching the cle- Keceipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, 
ments of English and Classical literature. A situation a8 pri- HOGAN & THOMPSON 
Seminary. Satisfactory references given, 
; : r. Phila. | street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st, 
pont paid atan carly period, A. G., offlee of this Philadelphia. jan lt 
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